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Work-Basket. 

Tne stand and the handle of this basket are made of rattan, wound 
with straw braid. The bottom is circular in form, measuring ten inches 
in diameter without the open-work border, and is made of straw braid 
twisted in and out on fine cane rods. The embroidery for the bottom is 
worked on a piece of maroon velvet five inches and three-quarters square, 
rounded out on the sides. Fig. 27, Supplement, gives the design, which 
is worked in chain, satin, tent, and knotted stitches, and in point Russe. 
The large flower is worked with three shades of blue in chain and satin 
stitches, its star-shaped centre and the two adjacent sprays with bronze 
filoselle silk in chain, satin, and knotted stitches ; the remaining arabesques 
and dots are worked with pink, light blue, and olive, the vines with bronze 
silk in several shades. The embroidered centre is bordered half an inch 
wide with a strip of olive velvet, slipped under the edge, and fastened by 
% cross seam in pink silk on the maroon velvet. The olive border is 
edged with light blue pleated ribbon, and the whole is attached to the 
bottom of the basket. Tufts of pink and maroon, and light blue and ol- 
ive, wool are fastened at regular intervals on the border of the basket, and 
strands of these colors are wound about the handle, and worked into 
tassels for the sides, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent.] 
y ] HEN a lady whose husband is a member of the present admin- 
istration was told that certain leading Democrats had said last 
spring that this had been one of the purest administrations on record, 
and they could not make any party capital out of it, as it furnished no 
instances of corruption in high places, she remarked, dryly, “ That is be- 
cause there has not been a fashionable woman connected with it,” 
This observation is very suggestive, Whether or ng any of the gentle- 
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Fig. 1.—Vanpyxe Scrr (wits Mantie),—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and déscription see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14 


Work-Basket. 


men of the administra- 
tion would have yielded, 
had they been tempted 
to extravagant display 
by their wives, it is 
pleasing to reflect that 
neither the wives nor 
daughters of any of 
those who have served 
in President Hayes’s 
cabinet have been dis- 
posed to attract undue 
attention in any way to 
themselves. Of these 
gentlemen, nine in all, 
two having within a 
year been appointed to 
fill vacancies caused by 
resignations, all save 
two—Secretary Schurz 
and Attorney-General 
Devens—have wives, 
and the former has two 
daughters in society. 
It is not only the mar- 
ried but the unmarried 
ladies of these cabin- 
et families who have 
been quiet in their 
tastes, and have not 
had their heads. turned 
by their conspicuous 
positions, or the al- 
luring pleasures of the 
very fascinating society 
at Washington. - Since 
the youngest, Miss Lou- 
ise, made her début 
last winter, Secretary 
Evarts has had four 
daughters in society. 
The former Secretary 
of War, Mr. McCrary, 
had one who was a dé- 
butante two years ago ; 
Secretary Thompson 
has two, Secretary 
Schurz two, and Post- 
master-General Key 
had two who made 
their social entrée while 
he was in the cabinet. 
It is certainly a little 
singular that out of so 
many young ladies, 
raised in different sec- 
tions of. the country, 
and under varying sur- 
roundings and _influ- 
enées, not one should 
have cared to be a sen- 
sation, striven to be a 
belle, or sought celeb- 
rity for her toilettes, 








For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 





her personal appearance, or for any other reason. All these ladies 
have received fine educations, and have naturally bright intellects, so 
their retiring dispositions have been owing to strong common-sense, 
and not to the consciousness of any mental or physical deficiency. Sev- 
eral of them are decidedly handsome. One of ex-Postmaster-General 
Key’s daughters positively refused at first to make her début in Wash- 
ington, saying: “ At most I can only live there three years longer. _Now I 
am satisfied with my quiet home in Tennessee, but if I learned to like 
Washington I might not be content when obliged to exchange it for 
Tennessee.” 

The improvements at the White House which have been in progress 
duriw® the absence of the President and Mrs. Hayes have now been en- 
tirely completed, and the building is being made ready for the return of 
the family. The new flooring of encaustic tiles in the large vestibule, 
into which the main or north entrance opens directly, is one of the 
most noticeable of the permanent improvements which the present in- 
cumbents have caused to be made in the Executive Mansion. 

This has only been finished since October 1. It is tiled in a mosaic 
pattern in bright colors, and is a welcome relief from the much soiled 
and faded green carpet which did duty in its place so many years. This 
vestibule is more used than any other part of the building, as every one 
who goes to the White House, whether to attend to business or a re- 
ception, or to see the mansion, must pass through it. The ushers stand 
there during the day and evening, and the Marine Band is stationed there 
on some state occasions, so no carpet could long retain its beauty in such 
a public hall. 

Mention has more than once before been made of the very great neces- 
sity that exists for a general refurnishing of the first floor of the White 
House. This is especially apparent in the East Room, whose furniture 
has been in use seven years, and never was suitable for that magnificent 
apartment. . It was said at the time that nothing more expensive could 
be purchased, on account of the appropriation being so small. The 








Fig. 2.—Vanpyke Suit (witHovt Mantie).—Wirn Cur Paper Patrerx, wrrnovt 
Mantie.—Price 25 Cents.—(For pattern and description see Suppl., No, L, Figs, 1-9.) 
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curtains and coverings of the furniture are of 
mouse-colored gray worsted satin-faced rep, with 
red plush facings. Sight-seers have often helped 
themselves to souvenirs of this material cut from 
the upholstery unseen by the ushers at the time. 

A large and very handsome extension table 
has been made as a banqueting board for the 
state dining-room. This will seat from thirty-six 
to thirty-nine guests, as did that which it is to 
replace. The old one, which has seen service 
many, many years, and has had seated around it 
innumerable dignitaries, native and foreign, had 
a top of common wood covered closely with green 
rep. Its legs, however, are very handsome, being 
of carved walnut and scroll-shaped. 

New lace curtains were put in the state dining- 
room last year, and new ones will soon be put up 
in some of the parlors. 

In the conservatories, as was mentioned in the 
Bazar in August, many improvements have been 
made, and the widening of that adjoining the 
main hall and state dining-room gives a good 
view of its plants through the large doorways 
and windows, which have been enlarged. In each 
corner of the first greenhouse, facing the corri- 
dor and dining-room, is a pyramid-shaped mound 
of white coral, in the centre of each of which 
sprays and jets of water will be introduced. This 
white coral contrasts finely with the vivid green 
of the surrounding plants. 

Secretary Evarts, in speaking of recent improve- 
ments at the Executive Mansion, spoke of the 
great necessity for the repairs which had been 
made, as so much of the old wood-work had been 
found in a decaying condition. He said he hoped 
the improvements would continue at the old house 
instead of building a new one. He, as well as 
Mrs. Hayes and others of the present administra- 
tion, has a deep appreciation of the associations 
connected with a building in which every one of 
our Presidents except the first has lived, and he 
often visited it while it was being erected, and 
saw it when nearly ready for President Adams to 
move in. 

A few additions within two years have been 
made to the President’s cabinet room, where he 
always sits during office hours to receive visitors 
and transact business, and where twice a week 
the cabinet meetings are held. Last year a royal 
Wilton carpet was laid down therein. This is of 
American manufacture, and made by the same 
firm, and is of the same pattern, as that which 
took a prize in the American department of the 
Vienna Exposition. It has small flowers on a 
dark ground, and is at once handsome and suita- 
ble. It looks now as fresh as if newly laid. 

A life-size portrait of George Washington at 
full length, and wearing his uniform, hangs fa- 
cing where the President sits at his cabinet table. 
This was received a year ago, and was a present 
from the President of the United States of Co- 
lombia, South America, to the President of the 
United States of North America. It was painted 
in Quito by a native artist, Luis Cadena. He por- 
trayed his own idea of our pater patrie with the 
aid of some etray engravings. The picture is 
considered fine as a painting, but gives a different 
idea of George Washington from that common 
among us, representing a man who looks more 
like a French marquis of the Louis Quatorze era 
than an American soldier. Some consider it sim- 
ilar in style to Houdan’s statue of Washington at 
Richmond, Virginia. It was handsomely framed 
when presented. 

Near the mantel is a small standing desk of 
polished mahogany, which President Hayes had 
purchased for his own use. He invariably stands 
when signing public documents, and his friends 
laughingly say it is because the man who was ac- 
eused for so long of having no backbone has so 
much that he can not bend to a sitting posture 
when affixing his signature to important bills, or 
vetoing others in a message to Congress. 

Judge Bartley, of this city, whose first wife 
was the sister of General and Secretary Sherman, 
had many years ago one of the most singular ex- 
periences on record in a political career. His 
father was a life-long Whig, but the son never- 
theless grew up a Democrat, and as such was 
elected Governor of Ohio, in which State both 
he and his father resided. A party revolution 
occurred, and Ohio elected a Whig ticket; and 
when Judge Bartley vacated the Governor’s chair, 
he handed his father into it as his immediate 
successor. 

During General Grant's visit to California last 
autumn one of the entertainments in honor of 
him and his wife was made of unusual interest 
to all concerned by means of a genuine surprise 
given the married men assembled on the occasion. 

Senator Booth, himself an ex-Governor of the 
State, invited the Governor and several ex-Gov- 
ernors to meet General Grant at a dinner at his 
residence in Sacramento, Being a bachelor, when 
he entertains Senator Booth often calls upon the 
wife of one of his friends for assistance and ad- 
vice in making the arrangements. It occurred 
to this lady that it would be a idea to invite 
for the same evening the wives of the gentlemen 
included in Senator Booth’s invitation, swear all 
to secrecy, and have a grand dénouement while 
the husbands were in the midst of their stag par- 
ty. The ladies were invited for 9 p.m., the gen- 
tlemen assembling at an earlier hour. Adjoining 
the dining-room in which the table for the gen- 
tlemen was set was an extension room connecting 
with the other by glass doors. These doors were 
kept closed, as the room was usually a bedroom, 
but the adroit hostess, pretending that she thought 
the gentlemen might want to use it at some time 
during the evening, had all the bedroom furni- 
ture removed, and told Senator Booth it would be 
quite ready for his friends in case they wished to 
go in it after dinner. 

The ladies all kept their secret religiously, and 
even went to the length of going to bed before 
their husbands started for the dinner, pleading 
excessive fatigue after the pleasures of the day, 
all having attended a lunch given in honor of 





Mrs. Grant, which did not break up until near 
dinner-time. Arriving at Senator Booth’s resi- 
dence while the gentlemen were occupied with 
their dinner, none of the latter heard them enter. 
The hostess had caused a table to be set for the 
ladies in the extension room precisely like that 
which was prepared for Senator Booth’s guests 
in the adjoining dining-room. The former was 
set close up to the glass doors separating the two 
rooms; so when all the ladies were seated, and 
at a given signal the doors were slid back, the 
gentlemen were indeed electrified at the sudden 
apparition of another banquet being enjoyed 
close beside them by ladies in full dress, but more 
so still when the married men found their wives 
whom they supposed to be slumbering in their 
own beds were in-reality sharing their revels. 

“There’s your wife !” one exclaimed to anoth- 
er; to which the invariable reply was, “ It can not 
be; I left her in bed; but I see yours.” 

The surprise once over, all enjoyed the occa- 
sion far more than any other fée given in honor 
of General Grant in California. 
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“ The King of the Juveniles.” 





Seconp VoLuME. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


No. §2 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
October 26, concluded the First Volume of the most 
attractive weekly illustrated journal for boys and 
girls ever printed in this or any other country. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 7s a most welcome 
visitor in thousands of homes, carrying happiness 
and good cheer wherever it goes. It is read with 
delight in the frontiersman’s cabin, in the rural 
cottage, and in the city mansion. From its beau- 
tiful illustrations children imbibe a love of art; 
its stories, poems, and sketches afford innocent and 
attractive recreation for the youthful mind, incul- 
cate good principles, and awaken a desire for 
knowledge. 

The Second Volume begins with No. 53, issued 
Nov. 2, and subscriptions should be sent in at once, 
in order that the little folks may not be obliged to 
wait for their favorite paper. No present could 
be more acceptable to an intelligent boy or girl 
than a year’s subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
It has been gotten up in a very attractive manner, 
the cover being embellished with a tasteful and 
appropriate design, A full and carefully pre- 
pared index enables the reader to turn at once to 
any subject treated in the volume. It is one of the 
most handsome, entertaining, and useful gift books 
of the holiday season. 

For terms, etc., see advertisement on page 750. 


WOMEN IN ELECTION. 

ECAUSE women do not vote, or do not 
care to vote, it does not follow that 
they have no part in a general election. 

The country is as much their country as 
it is that of any man in its borders; their 
stake in it is as vital as the stake of any 
man, whether it be in property, in means of 
livelihood, in future welfare, in an interest 
in the welfare of their children and descend- 
ants, or in the value they attach to its cen- 
tral idea and the common facts of patriot- 
ism; and without doubt they love it as 
eagerly and would die for it as readily as 
any man who ever shouldered a musket. 
Under such circumstances, then, they need 
not be ashamed of showing an interest in 
the election of those that guide the coun- 
try’s destinies, or be afraid of the taunt of 
interfering in what is none of their business, 
if they express opinions in tke matter. 

Opinions, as well on politica! topics as on 
others, there is no question, we believe, but 
that they have a right to have, if they take 
care to inform themselves carefully before- 
hand on the subject of them—which of 
course it is understood that every man who 
expresses opinions is certain to do. Their 
expression, and method of expression, to be 
sure, is an affair of taste and expediency, to 
be managed by tact and by good judgment 
as to the when and where of speech; but 
that they should not make expression at all 
would be a contradiction of most of the an- 
ologies of nature that when it creates an 
organ expects it to be used. 

In the care that they exercise, then, to 
make their opinions well-founded and sound, 
and in their discretion in pronouncing them, 
lies all the part which at present women 
haye the power to play in the great elec- 
tions. But it is by no means a trivial part. 
Each of their individual opinions goes, ac- 
cording to its weight, toward the accretion 
and formation of public opinion, and their 
positive influence is felt, of course, in the 
proportion in which they know scrupulous- 
ly what they are talking about, or else take 
the ready-made dictum of fathers and bro- 
thers and husbands, They may not, per- 
haps, reach any better conclusion than that 








given in the dictum of those superior male 
beings; bat unless they undertake to reach 
some conclusion of their own, instead of 
taking another’s, through favorable preju- 
dice and not through knowledge, they are 
only echoes, and not voices. If by the use 
of some thought and research they arrive 
at the same conclusion as that which their 
prejudices and affections incline them to 
espouse, they arrive there as an active force, 
and not as a mere puppet; they not only 
have a case to espouse, but they know how 
to espouse it, and how to be of use in carry- 
ing their conclusions into action, their wish- 
es more or less into effect. 

Of course it is always to be said that mo- 
thers in the guidance of their sons’ tastes, 
in the forming of their habits, in the atmos- 
phere of thought and conversation with 
which they surround them, entirely without 
regard to politics or to affairs of statecraft, 
have at last as much weight and responsi- 
bility at the polls as if they actually cast 
their votes. But that, although it is to be 
hoped it is done, and done well, by every 
good mother, in the directing of her family, 
is, after all, a self-abnegating and dethron- 
ing way of doing the work, and much less 
satisfactory than that way which lies in 
gathering to-day what information is to be 
used to-morrow, and using it. For though 
she does this, she should not leave the other 
undone. The woman who says to her hus- 
band, “ What do you think of such a candi- 
date or question ?” and proceeds forthwith 
to think the same thing, may be very ami- 
able and gentle and considerate, but is no 
more amiable or considerate than, and not 
of half the service in helping him to main- 
tain his belief and carry his point, as, the 
one who can say, “I know you have such 
and such reasons for thinking thus and so, 
and I agree with you.” The odalisque in 
the harem could take her lord’s thought as 
her own as the mirror takes a reflection ; 
but the woman who is something more than 
a reflection, a positive entity, must first give 
herself grounds of knowing whether or not 
that thought is the right one. And the man 
is unworthy who would not love her as much 
and respect her more for having made the 
effort to interest herself to such an extent 
in what interests him, for having an interest 
in it anyway, and for having manifested it 
so intelligently. For sympathy is precious 
to men as well as to women, and community 
of thought and feeling renders companion- 
ship more and more delightful every day. 
And the husband’s respect for his wife’s in- 
telligent interest becomes shared by those 
about him, by all the little circle, in-doors 
and out-doors, that comes within the possi- 
ble radius of such influence; and she has 
already, when election day comes, cast the 
fraction of a great many votes, whether such 
a vicarious way of casting them is entirely 
to her content or not. Meanwhile she has 
raised all women in public respect in the 
ratio of her own rising, for the woman her- 
self, as well as the weight of public opinion, 
has been helped by the processes of thinking 
and reasoning which have been used ; in the 
forming of her own opinion, instead of tak- 
ing all for granted, she has developed qual- 
ities of value to her character and her ac- 
tion, and her children will carry forward, to 
the improvement of the race, brains which 
are so much the better specimens because 
organs have been inherited which have been 
used and not withered. 





PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
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IV.—A LITTLE MUSIC. 


. ILL you favor us with a little music ?” 
Such, in my young days, used to be the 
stereotyped request. And truly the “ favor” was 
small; likewise the gratitude. When the music 
began, the talking began also, louder than ever, 
and probably only the hostess, standing politely 
by the piano, was much the wiser for that fee- 
ble, florid performance of “ La Source,” or “ Con- 
vent Bells,” or “ Home, sweet Home, with varia- 
tions,” very varied indeed. Perhaps, afterward, 
one or two people condescended to listen to a 
mild interpretation of “She wore a wreath of 
roses,” or even of “ The heart bowed down,” and 
“J dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” But 
any one who remembers what was the standard 
of drawing-room vocalism a quarter of a century 
ago will understand how the gentle sentimental- 
isms of Poet Bunn and Michael Balfe sufficed 
all our needs. A good many of us young folks 
sang—some in tune, some out of tune; it did not 
matter much ; nobody listened particularly. And 
some of us could play our own accompaniments 
—some could not. These last fared badly 
enough, falling into the hands of young ladies 
who “had never been used to play at sight,” or 
being hammered into nothing by some wild pia- 
nist who considered the accompaniment every- 
thing, the voice nothing. And, our performances 
over, the listeners or non-listeners said “Thank 
you!” and went on talking faster than ever. All 
had done their duty, the evening had been helped 
on by “a little music”’—as little as possible— 
and everybody was satisfied. 
This, 1 believe most middle-aged people will al- 





low, is a fair picture of what English drawing- 
room music was like from five-and-twenty to thir- 
ty years ago. 

In the concert-room things were not much 
better. There were—so far as I can call to mind 
—no educated audiences, and therefore no classic- 
al répertoire to suit them. Ballads and bravu- 
ras, theatrical overtures, and pot-pourris of oper- 
atic airs, a few showy, noisy piano-forte pieces, 
or arrangements for violin and flute—this was 
the ordinary food provided for music-lovers. Such 
a bill of fare as nowadays true musicians revel 
in, of Saturday afternoons at the Crystal Palace, 
at the Philharmonic, or the Monday Popular, was 
absolutely unknown. Nebody would have cared 
for it. I myself remember when Mendelssohn’s 
“Lieder ohne Worte” were first played, here and 
there, and nobody listened to them particularly, 
or thought very much of them. And sixteen 
years ago a large and fashionable Glasgow audi- 
ence kept up a steady remorseless monotone of 
conversation all through one of Charles Hallé’s 
best Recitals. 

People do not do that now. Whenever and 
wherever you go to hear a Beethoven symphony, 
you have the comfort of hearing it in silence. A 
Crystal Palace audience, for instance, will listen 
to the solidest of music with a mute attention 
through which “ you might heara pin drop.” Nev- 
ertheless, to a great many people—I was going to 
write the mass of people—might be applied the 
withering sarcasm which was hurled at myself the 
other day, on daring to own that I did not admire 
all old masters. ‘“ Madam, there are people who, 
if you play to them a fugue of Bach’s, will answer, 
‘Yes, very fine,’ but in their hearts they prefer 
‘Pop goes the weasel.’ ” 

It is in the hope of raising the masses from 
this lowest depth of musical degradation that I 
am tempted to use a little plain-speaking. If we 
believe, as most of us do, in our own great superi- 
ority to our grandfathers and grandmothers, why 
not hope that our grandchildren may be superior 
to ourselves? I, for one, shall be only too glad 
to think so. The old ways are not always the 
best ways, and the weakest argument one can 
use against a new thing is its being new. With 
pleasure unalloyed I allow in how many things I 
have seen the world improve—even in my own 
time. 

For instance, last night, instead of the feeble 
evening-party performances just recorded, I heard 
a young lady scarcely out of her teens give Han- 
del’s “ Whene’er you walk,” in a thin soprano, 
certainly, but with perfectly true intonation and 
correct taste. Her mother accompanied her, and 
afterward played a page or two of dear old Co- 
relli, in a way to refresh any musical soul. And 
I have lately been staying in a peaceful provin- 
cial family, where the father and son sang “ The 
Lord is a man of war,” almost as well as I had 
heard it at the Handel Festival the week before ; 
and where, out of business hours, the whole 
house was alive with music; one boy playing the 
violin, another the organ, a third the piano-forte, 
and all being able to take up a glee or anthem 
and sing it at sight, without hesitation or reluc- 
tance. 

Of course this implies a considerable amount 
of natural musical faculty, as well as of cultiva- 
tion? Yet I think the great cause of the low 
standard of what may be called domestic music, 
in England, where professional music is as good 
as anywhere in Europe, is not so much the lack 
of talent as of education. A professional musi- 
cian of long experience said to me the other day 
that he believed everybody had a voice and an ear 
—a fact, I think, open to doubt. But undoubted- 
ly the number of persons, male and female, who 
have voices and ears, and could, with some little 
trouble, be made into musicians, is sufficiently 
numerous to prove that we have only ourselves to 
blame if the present state of English drawing- 
room music is—well, all true musicians and mu- 
sic-lovers know what it is, and how much they 
have to endure. 

Ionce heard a non-musical friend say of herself 
and another, after listening to an exquisitely 
played trio of Mozart’s, “It was eighteen pages, 
and we bore it well.” To which, of course, a 
laugh was the only possible answer. But the 
negative sufferings of unmusical people can be 
nothing to the positive agonies of those others, 
blessed—or cursed—with a sense of time and tune, 
when doomed to be auditors of “a little music.” 
As to the instrumental, one braces one’s nerves 
for what is going to happen; but when it comes 
to the vocal, one often feels inclined to put one’s 
fingers in one’s ears and scream. The torture— 
I use the word deliberately—that it is to sit and 
smile at a smiling young lady singing flat, perhaps 
a quarter of a tone, with the most delightful un- 
consciousness, or pounding away at a deafening 
accompaniment, which is sometimes a blessing, as 
it hides errors of voice and style! And what pa- 
tience it takes to say, “Thank you,” to a young 
man who has perhaps a really fine voice and great 
love for music, but has never learned his notes, 
and sings entirely from ear! Consequently his 
unhappy accompanist has to run after him, stop- 
ping outa crotchet here, and lengthening a quaver 
there; abolishing time altogether, and only too 
glad to be “in at the death” with a few extem- 
pore chords, Yet both these young sinners prob- 
ably consider themselves, and are considered by 
their friends, as accomplished performers. 

Ay, here we have caught the right snake by the 
tail! Let us grasp him hard and pull him out. 

There is a delusive tradition still extant that 
music is an “accomplishment,” and those who 
exercise it must be “performers.” Whereas it is 
an art, or rather a science, as exact a science as 
mathematics (which perhaps accounts for the fact 
that many mathematicians have been also musi- 
cians), and all who pursue it ought to be careful, 
conscientious, laborious students. Thoroughness 
in anything is good and right—thoroughness in 
music is indispensable. While “the piano-forte 
and singing” are taught merely as superficial 
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branches of education, and with a view to show- 
ing off to play a well-taught piece or sing a bra- 
vura song, so long will the standard of music re- 
main as low as it now is among our young peo- 
ple. They may be performers, after a fashion, 
but they will never be artists. For the true art- 
ist in any art thinks less of himself than of his 
art, and the great charm of music, to all educated 
musicians, is that it is a combination art. That 
is, the aim of it is not—at least never should be 
—simply to exhibit one’s self, but to be able to 
take a part in a whole, and so contribute to the 
general benefit and enjoyment of society. There- 
fore, a piano-forte player who “ hasn’t brought her 
music,” a vocalist who “doesn’t know that duet 
—has never learned it,” or a part-singer who is 
“very sorry, but can not sing at sight,” are a 
style of musicians much to be deplored, and not 
a little blamed. Something has been wrong in 
their education; they have been taught to con- 
sider music as a performance, an exhibition of 
themselves, instead of an art, in which each stu- 
dent is but a student and a contributor to the gen- 
eral weal. Until music is so taught from the first 
that every boy or girl, young man or young wo- 
man, who pretends to love and practice it shall be 
capable of doing this in concert with others, of 
sitting down to play an accompaniment at sight, 
or reading a part in a glee as easily as out of a 
printed book, I fear we can not be considered a 
musical nation. And it would be better for us 
if we were, since of all the arts music is the most 
social, and sympathy therein the most delightful 
and the most humanizing. 

Another superstition of the last generation I 
should also like to drag to light and annihilate. 
It was considered right and fitting that young 
ladies—all young ladies—should learn music, to 
sing if they could, but at all events to play. Young 
ladies only. The idea of a boy playing the piano 
was scouted entirely. I had once a small friend 
who did it; we were both ten years old, and he 
liked to come on Saturday afternoons to play 
duets with me instead of cricket with his school- 
fellows, till the ridicule hurled at him was too 
much to bear—he came no more. (N.B.—I 
have never seen him since, but I believe he is ex- 
tant still—doubtless a respectable paterfamilias. 
Should he see this paper I hope he will remem- 
ber our mutual sufferings, and allow his boys to 
study music undespised.) 

Both boys and girls who show any aptitude for 
music should be taught it without hesitation. Nay, 
for some things, it is a greater advantage to boys 
than even to girls—the having a pursuit which 
is at once a study and an amusement. It is a 
common complaint how very helpless a man is 
without his work. Should sickness or other ne- 
cessity keep him away from it, he goes moping 
about the house, restless and mournful, “as cross 
as two sticks,” a torment to everybody, and above 
all to himself. Women have always plenty to 
busy themselves withal—employment for heads 
and fingers; but men, unless blessed with some 
special hobby, have almost nothing. 

Young men especially. Great is the anxiety 
they give their parents, as to how they should 
spend their evenings when they come home from 
business or professional study too tired to do 
anything but amuse themselves. In what way? 
No difficulty of answering the question in the 
family I have referred to, where one room, em- 
phatically “the boys’ room,” contained a piano- 
forte, a violin, a concertina, and “ scores” without 
end, and the sounds that issued from it at all 
available hours did not imply that the “boys” 
were idling. Of course music may lead a man 
into temptation, but may it not also keep him out 
of it? If “Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do,” perhaps it might be as well to 
place the idle hands on the piano and violin, and 
see what would result. 

(To BE CONTINUED.1 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


EW tints and new contrasts of color are 
seen in the stylish costumes imported dur- 

ing the past week by leading modistes. Scabi- 
euse and dahlia shades of purple tinged with crim- 
son are used in soft wool and satins with refined 
effect, while pheasant brown is enlivened by the 
brilliant Prince of Wales red, or monk’s brown is 
striped with navy blue, old gold, and red, and the 
favorite seal brown is bordered with green in the 
shades so popular with Parisiennes. Scarcely a 
black silk dress is shown among the importations, 
for silk lacks lustre, say the modistes, or rather 
it is only half way between the stylish dull finish 
of fine woollens and the sheen of the satins now 
so much used. If the wearer prefers black, she 
must choose either woollen goods—camel’s-hair, 
cashmere, or cloth—or else the lustrous Bengal- 
ine, satin de Lyon, or velvet, and these are al- 
most invariably brightened still further by bead- 
ed trimmings or facings of some gay fabric. 
There are also very tasteful house dresses in 
which black is the principal color, with a Jersey 
waist wrought with jet beads, and made up with 
skirts of satin de Lyon, with scarf sashes beaded 
like the Jersey, or else of the dull Madras plaids 
in Surah satin. The preference, however, is no- 
ticed for woollen costumes that are made short 
enough for street wear, and though of some quiet 
color principally, they are warmed and brighten- 
ed by contrasting facings to make them also suit- 
able for the house. For instance, a costume for 
a young lady is made of the soft and pliable 
yet rough-finished Cheviot in stripes of Capucine 
brown, dull red, peacock blue, and old gold, not in 
stiff hard stripes of marked shades, but irregular- 
ly woven in indistinct lines and tones that blend 


and make a quaint and sober coloring. For trim- ° 


ming the skirt of this suit are two borders of red 
plush, each an eighth of a yard wide, with ten 
rows of stitching on the upper half of each bor- 
der done in silks of the red, blue, gold, and 





brown shades shown in the cloth of the dress. 
The rows of stitching seen through the deep pile 
of the plush give a very pretty effect. Over this 
skirt is a voluminous scarf-like apron, with very 
bouffant drapery, and the stitched plush borders 
are confined to the back of this over-skirt. The 
round basque has three lengthwise pleats down 
each front from the shoulders beside a vest of 
the red plush stitched in long rows, and this vest 
opens in turn over a narrow inner vest of old 
gold satin. The deep collar and the turned-up 
nun’s cuff are of the plush, and the bow at the 
throat is of old gold. Another dashing suit for 
a young lady is of dark plaid wool that mingles 
Capucine brown with navy blue and occasional 
threads of gold. The trimming for this is many 
rows of wide Hercules braid of the darkest blue 
shade, stitched at the top with four rows of gold 
stitching. The skirt of this suit is a kilt laid in 
large pleats that are made throughout of the 
cloth cut bias. The braid is laid on before the 
skirt is pleated, and is folded in with the pleats. 
The over-skirt has an apron drawn up short by 
many wrinkles across the front and sides, with a 
square-cornered bouffant drapery behind. The 
basque is in coat shape. The buttons used for 
these dresses are tinted pearl, showing all the col- 
ors in the Cheviot, and set in a rim of tinted metal ; 
others have tortoise-shell buttons, on which are 
colored metal bees, butterflies, birds, or flowers. 

Seal brown with red tinges is an entirely dif- 
ferent shade from the golden Capucine, and re- 
quires either green or red for its contrasts. The 
seal brown cloths trimmed with myrtle green 
plush, either plain or ribbed, are among the most 
elegant dresses of their kind. The smooth-finish- 
ed lady’s cloth is preferred for these suits. The 
design is a basque of the cloth with postilion 
back, in which green plush revers are seen, and 
a separate collar of the plush is made similar to 
the Dauphin collar illustrated in last week’s Ba- 
zar. This collar is almost a pelerine cape it is 
so deep on the shoulders, and is independent of 
the standing collar attached permanently to the 
basque. The front of the collar is cut in sepa- 
rate layers to represent a triple collar in points, 
and to the fronts of this is sewed satin merveil- 
leux of the same shade in two scarfs, doubled, 
each a yard long, gathered at the ends, and fin- 
ished with six or eight loops of narrow ribbon in- 
stead of a tassel. The skirt fronts are two flat 
breadths of the plush lapped at the top and wid- 
ening toward the foot to show the brown cloth 
between. At the back is a looped drapery of the 
cloth with facings and revers of plush. Still an- 
other seal brown suit has cashmere of the seal 
shade for drapery, while the coat-basque is vel- 
vet with narrow stripes of brown on a red ground. 
The front breadth of the skirt is covered with the 
velvet cut out at the bottom in four tabs, between 
which are fans of satin de Lyon. Three length- 
wise box pleats of satin de Lyon cover each side 
breath, while the back and the upper part of the 
front are draped with cashmere that forms a short 
wrinkled apron with the edges turned under and 
sewed permanently across the gored front and 
sides ; the back bouffant drapery displays facings 
of the velvet. The coat-basque is single-breast- 
ed, with a Byron collar of the velvet laid upon 
satin; the square cuffs and pocket flaps are also 
arranged over satin, which shows widely as a trim- 
ming, instead of the narrow pipings formerly used. 
Tinted pearl buttons in metal rims are on the 
basque. 

Brown cloths with a wide border stripe of gold 
woven near one selvedge are among the novelties 
found at exclusive houses. Tam o’ Shanter hats, 
shaped like pastry-cooks’ caps, are imported in 
plush of the brown shades used in stylish cos- 
tumes; and it is the newest fancy to trim these 
simply with pointed handkerchief-like ends of the 
plush, and perhaps a single ostrich plume. The 
small bonnets of feathers made of the many-col- 
ored plumage of the breasts of birds are also liked 
to wear with these woollen suits, especially those 
of the Madras striped and plaided wools that in- 
troduce several colors. A small soft muff of 
plush or of feathers is made to complete such 
costumes, 

Very little of the gay Persian brocade is now 
used with woollen suits, the fancy being for sin- 
gle colors, in which contrasts may be added at 
will. This last caprice brings gilt soutache again 
into use, which sometimes takes the place of 
stitching in rows on plush or on velvet, and also 
on habit cloth. This light gilding is very effect- 
ive on dark green, navy blue, or seal brown plush. 
There are also basques of dark blue or brown 
plush, trimmed with Surah satin fans inserted 
between vandykes of the plush, that are outlined 
with gold soutache in narrow rows. 


ROUND WAISTS IN FRENCH DRESSES. 


The round waists so popular here become very 
dressy corsages in the hands of Parisian modistes, 
who introduce a most becoming guimpe of shirred 
satin that is sewed permanently in the top of the 
dress, covering the shoulders and chest, and meet- 
ing a pretty rolling collar of plush or of velvet. 
The full soft belt of Surah and the double side 
forms of the back take away the plain look of 
the waist worn here with peasant dresses, and 
make a very graceful dress for the house, and for 
the street also when a wrap is added. This is 
prettily illustrated in a dress of dahlia (red-purple) 
cashmere trimmed with satin and velvet of the 
same shade. The lining of the round waist is 
cut long enough to extend over the hips, under 
the skirts, and the whalebones reach to the ends 
of this waist. The guimpe of satin is first set on 
in shirrings around the neck to show no shoulder 
seams, and is finished with a standing gathered 
ruffle of the satin instead of acollar. This guimpe 
is pointed back and front, and disappears under 
the velvet revers collar which rolls over from the 
cashmere that covers the remainder of the waist. 
The close sleeve has velvet turned back narrowly 
at the wrist, with a shirred satin cuff escaping 
below it. Bullet-shaped crocheted buttons fasten 





the front. The narrow round skirt lining only 
two and a quarter yards wide has gathered ruffles 
of doubled satin and velvet at the foot. Just 
below the waist in front and on the sides is a 
great deal of shirred. satin, while below this is 
cashmere drapery in many wrinkles filling up the 
space to the ruffles at the foot, and cashmere is 
also draped behind. The sash belt is of satin 
Surah two yards and a half long and three fingers 
wide. It is passed around the waist line to con- 
ceal the skirt belt, and is tied in a long-looped 
bow on the left side. The ends are simply rav- 
elled to form fringe. 
OTHER IMPORTATIONS. 

The pilgrimage suit, made precisely like that 
illustrated in the Bazar, is shown in dark green 
cloth edged with green velvet pipings. The cord 
at the waist is of wool, and is as thick as a rope. 
This cord does not cross the back, but is attached 
in the side seams, and tied on the left side; in- 
stead of being finished with tassels, three knots 
are tied near each end. A square flat bag of 
cloth, with a pointed velvet flap at the top, is sus- 
pended by cords on the left side. The polonaise 
is merely stitched on the edges, and is so long 
that it nearly conceals the skirt, which is of foun- 
dation silk finished as far as is visible with a kilt- 
pleating of cloth. The round pelerine cape is 
clinging and quite square across the back, and 
has a monk’s loose hood. Jersey costumes are 
shown in richer materials than those hitherto de- 
scribed, such as wine-colored silk webbing with 
satin and velvet skirts, and with beaded corsages 
to wear with very rich dark fabrics. There are 
also many Jersey suits that have the woollen web- 
bing used over a lining made with but one dart, 
and a French back without side forms. Wool 
satine is a fine and lustrous fabric imported by 
modistes for combining with velvet; this is less 
weighty than the clumsy satines that were former- 
ly used, and the satin facing does not fray or wear 
off. A new repped fabric called Victoria is used 
for evening dresses of light shades, and there are 
many imported costumes that have the repped Si- 
ciliennes for their draperies. The use of brocades 
for lower skirts is also conspicuous in French cos- 
tumes, and one of the latest caprices is to shirr 
these skirts all around below the knees, allowing 
the part below the shirring to form a flounce, 
and fall over the lining or skirt foundation. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ DRESSES. 


Dresses for small children have outlines simi- 
lar to those of the pilgrimage suits for ladies, but 
are oftenest made all in one piece, as princesse 
dresses are. The quaint little pelerine and hood 
are conspicuous on most of the suits and walking 
coats imported. The darkest colors used for la- 
dies and the richest materials are seen on these, 
such as velvet, plush, and satin, with brocades 
that were formerly thought only fit for a dowager. 
The furnishing houses, however, find it more prof- 
itable to copy these dresses in the simpler wool 
stuffs, such as Madras plaids and Cheviots, with 
many cashmere and chuddah dresses, and occa- 
sionally those of lady’s cloth. The plush and vel- 
vet walking coats are made only for the smallest 
children, but a cape of plush or a hood with plush 
lining modernizes many of the woollen dresses 
left over from last winter. The shirred waists 
are also used on the princesse dresses made for 
small girls, and these, with round capes and the 
wide rolled brim beaver hats, give little women a 
quaint, old-fashioned look that is now considered 
picturesque. The peasant dress with a round 
waist, full skirt, and draped apron, precisely like 
those worn by young ladies, is copied for girls 
from eight to fourteen years of age. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WuiILe Mr. VANDERBILT was in Amsterdam 
recently he purchased, one afternoon, thirteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of blue ware for his new 
residence in New York. 

—Count Taarre, the present leader of the 
Austrian Ministry, is by descent an Irishman, 
not a Welshman, as his name and the old nurs- 
ery ballad might suggest. 

—ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL used to 
be called ‘‘ the sweet-faced, white-robed, ortho- 
dox priestess from Oberlin,’’ and is said still to 
wear on her countenance the same peaceful 
sweetness. 

—After the burning of the library of Professor 
THEODOR MoMMSEN, scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic offered to raise a fund for its resto- 
ration so far as possible, but the professor kind- 
ly declined the offer. 

—Miss NELLY CaLHoon, a grandniece of Jonn 
C. CaLHoun, has recently made a successful dé- 
but on the San Francisco stage. 

—Queen MARGHERITA has given to the Italian 
Catholic church of Boston an exquisite antique, 
a bronze statuette of Augustus CasaR. 

—A Greek play, the Gdipus Tyrannus of 
SopHoc.es, is presently to be given at Harvard. 
Mr. Gzorce RiIppgL takes the part of dipus, 
Professor CHaRLEs Exiot Norton designs the 
costumes with strict historical accuracy, and 
Professor Jonn K. Parne furnishes the music— 
a chorus of male voices, and tenor solos to be 
oung OF Mr. GEORGE OsGoop. 

—M. Désrré Cuarnay, the chief of the Lor- 
ILLARD exploring party in Central America and 
the neighboring regions, has discovered a sort 
of Mexican Pompeii, in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, on the site of the old capital of the Toltec 
Empire. The ruins are remarkably Asiatic in 
character. 

—The appointment of M. Brie as Minister 
to Sete ome from Copenhagen is outside the 
rule of diplomatic promotion, and intended to 
be complimentary to that gentleman, who is a 
journalist and a liberal, and is familiar with the 
important subject of cattle exportation. 

—The outfit for the baby of the Marchioness 
di Caraglio, formerly Miss HELEN GILLENDER, is 
on exhibition in New York. Some of the cradle 
sheets are entirely made of Valenciennes and em- 
broidery, and so are the christening robes; one 








of the cloaks is half covered with embroidery of 
pearls. The cost of the whole layette is five 
thousand eight hundred dollars, 

—An exhibition of the Prince of Wales’s mag- 
nificent and interesting Indian collection is made 
at Aberdeen. 

—Miss Ticknor seven years ago started the 
“Society to Encourage Studies at Home,” and in 
that time over twenty-five hundred names, from 
all parts of the United States and the Canadas, 
have been registered on its books. 

—Rosert Brown1ne and his sister have spent 
the summer in foot rambles among the mount- 
ains of France, near Grenoble, and have been 
much improved in health thereby. 

—The bishop officiating at confirmation in St. 
John’s Catholic Church, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, announced that he would not lay hands 
on any head with banged or frizzed hair. 

—A letter has just been — for the first 
time, written by THomMas JEFFERSON in 1783, in 
which he declares that a woman’s chances for 
marrying a blockhead are as fourteen to one, ac- 
cording to his calculation. 

—MICHAEL MunKAcCsy is now engaged upon a 
huge canvas of “Christ before Pilate,” said to 
be strong in its Rempranpt-like management 
of the light, and intended to be the event of the 
year among the studios. 

—Madame Mopgeska always wears a knot of 
flowers, or of lace, or of ribbon, at the left of her 
low dress, in order to hide a scar that looks as 
if it were the result of some old tragedy wound. 

—The English physicians are amusing them- 
selves over the cerebro-spinal investigations and 
conclusions of one of their number, a Dr. Suort- 
HOUSE, who says that if a man gets beside himself 
with wine or beer, he falls on his side; if with 
whiskey, on his face; if with cider or perry, on 
his back. 

—Baron ARINo, of Brazil, has arrived in this 
country, an envoy extraordinary to the court 
arbitrating Franco-American claims at Wash- 
ington. 

—Specimens of an esculent root as easily cul- 
tivated as the potato have been sent to France 
for trial by the African explorer M. Lescarrt. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS has been all his life 
a very devoted husband to his wife, who is a 
nervous invalid, and whose health is so preca- 
rious that he is often forced on account of it to 
cancel his engagements to lecture. 

—M. JULES JACQUEMART, the famous French 
antiquarian, whose books on ancient furnitures, 
tapestries, and porcelains are so valuable, had 
among his various collections one of boots and 
shoes, beginning at early Greek and Roman 
times, and numbering between three and four 
hundred pieces. 

—When Mayor Rosz, of Davenport, Iowa, 
lifted the first spadeful of earth at the inaugura- 
tion of a soldiers’ monument, he remarked that 
twenty-one years before he was shovelling on 
that spot for one dollar a day. 

—Dr. Wiis, a celebrated surgeon and scien- 
tific light of Germany, died recently from blood- 
poisoning contracted during a surgical opera- 
tion. 

—Lyp1a Marta CHILp requested that her fu- 
neral should be strictly private, her coffin of the 
plainest, without flowers, and that she should be 
buried in her simplest clothes. Mr. PHILLIPS 
delivered an impromptu eulogy over the remains 
of this remarkable woman, whose life has been 
full of great effort and achievement. 

—Mr. WHITTIER, in spite of the newspapers, 
has no idea whatever of visiting New York at 
present. 

—The dresses that Miss DAVENPORT wears in 
the play of Zhe American Girl are said to eclipse 
in splendor anything ever before seen on the 
stage in this country. 

—Mr. WortH is described by a recent inter- 
viewer as looking like a shrewd active business 
man, with a head bearing a most pronounced re- 
semblance to the portraits of OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH. 

—Prince CAMPOREALE, of the Italian Legation, 
speaks our language perfectly. 

—The author of the Passion Play, which it has 
been proposed to bring out at Booth’s Theatre, 
is himself a Jew. 

—A hundred years ago ABigarL ADAms urged 
what amounted to the recognition of women as 
citizens in the pending Constitution of the 
United States. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT is to have a 
new steam-yacht built for him at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who has just re- 
turned to this country, is in poor health. She 
intends to spend the rest of her days with her 
son ROBERT. 

—Sakony pays Sara BERNHARDT fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for the exclusive privilege of taking 
her photographs in this country. 

—Colonel HigGrnson recently remarked, at a 
suffrage convention, that the failure of women 
to vote for school committees where allowed to 
do so showed that they were not ready for the 
ballot, and that the next work was to convert 
them to a wish to use it. 

—Mr. WiL.14M B. Astor lately paid one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand dollars for the beauti- 
ful ParisH estate in Newport. 

—Judge BLack’s granddaughter, Miss SHunk, 
a brilliant brunette, is to be married shortly to 
Lieutenant Evans, of the army, and make her 
home in Arizona. 

—Mr. Henry 8. Sanrorp came all the way 
home from Brussels to vote at this election. 

—When Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, one of 
whose dearest hopes in going to Sweden had 
been to meet FREDRIKA BREMER, was present- 
ed to her on the deck of a steamer, she had nev- 
er heard of him, and was quite stiff. He pro- 
duced one of his books, however, as she left him ; 
and after an hour or so she hurried back. ‘f 
know you now,” said she; and thus began a life- 
long friendship. 

—The Conservative students of Glasgow hav- 
ing written to Mr. Ruskin a presumably polite 
letter in relation to his candidacy as Lord Rec- 
tor, that gentleman replies as follows: ‘* What 
in the devil’s name have you to do with either 
Mr. DisRAELI or Mr.GLapsToNngE? You are stu- 
dents at the university, and have no more busi- 
ness with politics than you have with rat-catch- 
ing. Had you ever read ten words of mine with 
understanding, you would have known that I 
care no more either for Mr. DisRAELI or Mr. 
GLADSTONE than for two old bagpipes with the 
drones going by steam, and that I hate all liber- 
alism as I do Beelzebub, and that with CarRLYLe 
I stand—we two alone now in England—for God 
and the Queen.” 
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Mull and Lace Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue collar Fig. 1 consists of a band twelve inches 
and a half wide and an inch deep, attached to a chem- 
isette of mull on one side, and to a double row of mull 


and lace box-pleating on 
the other, and finished in 
front with turned-down cor- 
ners and a cravat of pleated 
mull and lace. The cuffs 
Fig. 2 are composed of alter- 
nate strips of mull and lace 
insertion three-quar- 
ters of an inch in 
width. They are two 
inches deep and nine 
inches and a half 
wide, and are bound 
an inch wide at the 
upper edge with dou- 
ble mull, and trim- 





with a box-pleat- 
ing of mull edged 
with lace, the seam 
being concealed 
under a box-pleat- 
ing made of a dou- 
ble row of lace 
with the edges 
taken together. 
The collar Fig. 
8 is made of dou- 
ble mull, and con- 
sists of two layers, 
the upper one be- 


ing narrower than Fig, 2.—Curr ror Cotiar, 


the lower, and Fic. 1. 


. 


KAS 


Fig. 1.—Car ror Experty Lapy. 


both being edged with pleated cream-colored 
lace an inch in width. Similar lace is placed 
around the neck. The cuffs to match, Fig. 4, 
are of double mull, ten inches wide and four 
inches deep at the middle, being sloped on 
both edges to three inches on the sides. The 
sides are joined, and both edges are trimmed 





Vetver anp Woo. Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Mutt anp Lace Coutar. 
med at the lower edge [See Fig. 2.) 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Hatr or Design ror Jewet Box, Fic. 1, Page 749. 
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BorDer For Curtalns, ETC. 
[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 


Fig. 3.—Muii anp Lace Corzar. 











with pleated lace, after which the upper edge is doubled 
over as shown by the illustration. 


Caps for Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue brim of the cap Fig. 1 is made of black stiff net, 


wired around the edge, and 
bound with black taffeta ribbon. 
The oval crown is sixteen inches 
long and fourteen inches wide, 
and is made of white dotted 
tulle over black taffeta 
lining. The crown is 
pleated to the brim 
across the front, ad- 
justed in the back by 
means of a shirr, and 
trimmed with a fall of 
lace and a bow of rib- 
bon with bright-color- 
ed stripes. The briny 
is trimmed with pleat- 


[See Fig. 4.] ed lace, striped ribbon, 


and a cluster of 
chrysanthemums 
with olive green 
and maroon velvet 
leaves, 

The brim and the 
crown of the cap 
Fig. 2 are similar 
in construction to 
those of Fig. 1. A 
box-pleated ruche 
of white footing 
edges the brim in 


Fig. 4.—Curr ror Cottar, the front, and con- 
Fie. 


tinues along the 





+ 


: Fig. 2.—Car ror Experty Lapy. 


lower edge of the crown in the back. The cap 
is trimmed as shown by the illustration with 
white lace two inches and a quarter wide, puffs 
and ends of figured foulard with flowers of a 
lighter shade on a dark heliotrope ground, and 
a cluster of heliotropes. The strings of foulard 


Jersey Surtr.—Back.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 5, Double Page.|—Wirn Cur Paper 
PatrerN.—Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs 15-18, it 
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are ravelled on the 
ends, and trimmed 
with white lace. 
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one on which the first 
st. of the preceding round 


Piano Stool with was worked, 1 ch., 4 times 

Woven Braid and Cro- * , gy ‘ x 2 alternately 3 de. around the 
é " Lip p DOD) S ’ next 3 ch. in the preceding 

chet Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2, . Wy Le, $ 5 : SO) round, and 1 ch.; then 1 sl. on the 

Tue frame of this stool is made 4 p following 2d st. 4th round.—1 sl. 
of carved wood ; the top is cushioned, on the 3d st. before the one on which 
and covered with a tidy, the centre of the first st. in the preceding round was 
which is made of blue plush cut in star- worked, 3 tc. around the next ch. of the pre- 
shape; fitting between the points of the star ceding round, 4 times alternately 2 ch., and 3 
are seven squares worked with écru braid, cot- te. around the next ch.; then 1 sl. on the follow- 
ton of the same shade, and blue cotton in three ing 8d st. 5th round (with écru cotton).—1 sl. on 
shades. The tidy is bordered by fringe knotted into the 10th st. before the one on which the first st. of 
the squares. In making the squares work the circu- the preceding round was worked, 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 
lar rosette inclosed by the sides first, and begin by taking 1 sde. on the next ch., 1 de. each on the next 3 ch., 3 te., 
a piece of braid such as that shown in the illustration, about one each on the following 3 ch., 1 qe. (quadruple crochet) on 
three inches and a half in length, counting twenty loops on the next ch., 3 te. around the next 2 ch. of the preceding round, 
each side, joining the ends, and working on one side for the 8 de. each around the next 2 single ch., 3 te. around the next 2 ch., 
centre as follows (using the medium shade of blue): 1 se. (single 1 qe. on the ch. before the st. on which the last sl. of the preceding 
crochet) in each loop, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc., 2 ch. (chain round was worked, 8 tc., one each on the next 3 ch., 3 de., one each 
stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) each on on the next 3 ch., 1 sde. on the next ch., 
the 6th, 11th, and 16th se., reserving the 8 ch., 1 sl. on the following 4th st. This 
upper veins on the needle, and working round completes the corner. When seven 
them off together. Cut the thread and fast- squares have been constructed in this manner, 
en the end. At the other side of the braid: they are joined to the plush foundation as seen in 
Ist round (us- the illustration, 
ing the dark- after which the 
est shade of fringe is knotted 
blue).—Work into the edges. 
alternately 3 ; 
te. (treble cro- 
chet), the upper veins of 
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ch gy 8 por re ae Fig. 1.—Harn- Tiy, Fig. 1. 
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thin cane rods and straw braid, and 


Fig. 2.—Hair furnished with a cover. The trim- 
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Page 749.] 
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' Fig. 2.—Borper ror Ret- 
10ULE, Fig. 1.—Cross Srivou 
MBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: 
8 Bronze; 8 Old Gold ; & Mas- 
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dation. 


preceding round; 
at the end, 1 sl. 
on the Ist se. in 
the round. 4th 
round, — Alter- 
nately 3 ch., and ‘ 
1 se. on the fol- with founda- 
lowing 2d st. of c ; ( jp tion, after 
the preceding ‘j2- \s pate FH ted = € “4 : which the de- 
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6th rounds (us- s/f, Fig. 57, Sup- 
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1 se. around the eral design fig- 
next 3 ch. of the ures are applied 
preceding roun to the cashmere, the 
and 4 ch.; at the end, 1 sl. bell-shaped figure in 
on the first sc. in the round. maroon satin, an 
7th round.—Crochet with four-leaved clover in 
écru cotton as in the pre- old gold satin. The latter is edeed 
ceeding round, working, however, 2 with old gold cord and a double 
ch. in place of the 4 ch. 8th round ; thread of bronze filoselle silk, sewn 
(with the medium shade of blue).— Fig. 2.—Micnarpisk Rosette down with overcast stitches of silk 
Alternately 6 tc. around the next 2 ror CravaT Bow, Fic. 1. of the same shade. The centre is 
ch. of the preceding round, and 2 ch., _ Worked with bronze silk in point 
passing over 4 st.; at the end, 1 sl. on the Ist tc. of Russe. y The former is edged in the same manner with light 
the round. 9th round (with the lightest shade of blue). green silk cord and dark green filoselle silk. The side edges 
—Alternately 7 tc. around the next 2 ch. of the pre- of the strips are turned down half an inch, and they are 
ceding round, and 2 ch.; at the end, 1 sl. on the Ist te. placed, a light one and a dark one alternately, diagonally 


across the sides of the basket, in the manner shown by the 
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Ses GNARDISE Ro- 

sETTES.—[See 

Fig. 2.] 
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ISH EMBROIDERY. 
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of the round. 
This round 
completes the 
rosette. For 
the remaining 
outer part of 
the square, 


illustration. 
The points 
at which 
the _ strips 
meet are 


covered by i she 


balls of . 7) q 
which is work- light green Sere EVEN 
ed apart and and = ma- = D>>>>> >>> >>> 
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sels of light 
and dark green 
hang from under the balls 
around the top of the basket, 
and a similar tassel is fasten- 
ed on each strip. Both the 
basket and the cover are lined 
with light olive green cashmere, 
For the cover cut six triangular 
pieces, three each of light and dark 
olive green cashmere, and embroider 
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the sides in the design given by Fig. 58, ~ i 
Supplement. The pieces are joined, the Fig. 2—Woven Bram ann Crocner 
light and dark olive alternating, and Epaixe ror Lincerte, 


For design see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 57 and 58. 
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on the wrong side, 
take a piece of braid 
about twenty inches in 
length, such as_ that 
shown in the illustration, 
join the ends, mark the four 
$¥ quarters, and fold and fasten 
the braid to form the corners of 
the square; then work with écru 
cotton one round on each side as 
follows: Alternately 1 de. in the 
next loop of the braid, and 1 ch.; 
in the outer round, work 3 de. sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. into the corner loop; 
in the inner round work 3 de. without intervening ch. into the 3 loops in the corner. fastened on the cover over a wadding 
To fill out the corners work in each in the following manner: 1st round (with the interlining. The seams are covered with twisted woollen cord, and the cover is 
medium shade of blue).—1 se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 8 de., 1 sde.,1 se., on 7 Fig, 2.—Spanisn Ewpnorwery edged with similar cord. Balls of light green and maroon wools, connected by 
st., 3 on each side of the corner stitch. 2d round (with écru cotton).—Work 1 sl. on re i‘davde Bow Fig. 1 chain stitches in light green, are placed at the centre of the cover, . 
the 2d st. before the one on which the first sc. of the preceding round was worked, 3 ita aoe tH 3 
ch., 8 sc. separated by 8 ch., 1 each on the Ist, 4th, and 7th of the 7 st. in the pre- Bho ee eee ie Hair-Pins with Jet Agrafes, Figs.1 and 2. 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the following 2d st. 38d round (with the medium School of Art Needle-Work.] Figs, 1 and 2 show ornaments for the hair, made of cut jet, attached to long pins, 
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SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avraorz or “ A Privocess or Tuvir,” “ A Davenrer or 


Hers,” “Tax Steance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puaston,” “ Macinop or Dang,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN ENCOUNTER. 


Tis was an October morning, in the waning of 
the year; and yet so bright and clear and fresh 
was it, even in the middle of London, that one 
could have imagined the spring had returned. 
The world was full of a soft diffused light, from 
the pale clouds sailing across the blue to the 
sheets of silver widening out on the broad bosom 
of the Thames ; but here and there the sun caught 
some shining surface—the lip of a marble fountain, 
the glass of a lamp on the Embankment, or the 
harness of some merchant prince’s horses pran- 
cing in to town—and these were sharp jewel- 
like gleams amid the vague general radiance. 
The air was sweet and clear; the white steam 
blown from the engines on Hungerford Bridge 
showed that the wind was westerly. Two lovers 
walked below, in the Embankment gardens, prob- 
ably listening but little to the murmur of the 
great city around them. Surely the spring had 
come again ; and youth and love and hope? The 
solitary occupant of this chamber that overlooked 
the gardens and the shining river did not stay to 
ask why his heart should be so full of gladness 
—why this beautiful morning should yield him 
so much delight. He was thinking chiefly that 
on such a morning Natalie weuld be abroad soon : 
she loved the sunlight and the sweet air. 

It was far too fine a morning, indeed, to spend 
in a museum, even with all Madame Potecki's 
treasures spread out before one. So, instead of 
going to South Kensington, he went straight up 
to Curzon Street. Early as he was, he was not 
too early, for-he was leisurely walking along the 
pavement when, ahead of him, he saw Natalie 
and her little maid come forth and set out west- 
ward. He allowed them to reach the Park gates ; 
then he overtook them. Anneli fell a little way 
behind. 

Now, whether it was that the brightness of the 
morning had raised her spirits, or that she had 
been reasoning herself into a more courageous 
frame of mind, it was soon very clear that Natalie 
was not at all so anxious and embarrassed as 
she had shown herself the day before when they 

rted 


“There was no letter from you this morning,” 
she said, with a smile—though she did not look 
up into his face. “Then I have offered myself 
to you, and am refused ?” 

“ How could I write?” he said. “I tried once 
or twice; and then I saw I must wait until I 
could tell you face to face all that I think of your 
bravery and your goodness. And now that I see 
you, Natalie, it is not a bit better: I can’t tell 
you: I am so happy to be near you, to be beside 
you, and hear your voice, that I don’t think I can 
say anything at all.” 

“T am refused, then ?” said she, shyly. 

“ Refused!” he exclaimed. “There are some 
things one can not refuse—like the sunshine. 
But do you know what a terrible sacrifice you 


are making ?” 
“Tt is you, then, who are making no sacrifice at 
all,” she said, reproachfully. “ What do I sacri- 


fice more than every girl must sacrifice when she 
marries? England is not my home as it is your 
home; we have lived everywhere; I have no 
childhood’s friends to leave, as many a girl has.” 

“Your father—” 

“ After a little while my father will scarcely 
miss me; he is too busy.” 

But presently she added, 

“If you had remained in England, I should 
never have been your wife.” 

“ Why ?” he said, with some surprise. 

“T should never have married against my fa- 
ther’s wishes,” she said, thoughtfully. “No. My 
promise to you was that I would be your wife, or 
the wife of no one. I would have kept that 
promise. But as long as we could have seen 
each other, and been with each other from time 
to time, I don’t think I could have married against 
my father’s wish. Now, it is quite different. 
Your going to America has changed it all. Ah, 
my dear friend, you don’t know what I suffered 
one or two nights before I could decide what was 
right for me to do.” 

“TI can guess,” he said, in a low voice, in an- 
swer to that brief sigh of hers. 

Then she grew more cheerful in manner. 

“ But that is all over. And now am I accept- 
ed? I think you are like Naomi: it was only 
when she saw that Ruth was very determined to 
go with her that she left off protesting. And I 
am to consider America as my future home? 
Well, at all events, one will be able to breathe 
freely there. It is not a country weighed down 
with standing armies and conscriptions and for- 
tifications. could one live in a town like 
Coblenz, or Metz, or Brest? The poor wretches 
marching this way and marching that—you watch 
them from your hotel window—the young men 
and the middle-aged men, and you know that 
they would rather be away at their farms, or in 
their factories, or saw- pits, or engine - houses, 
working for their wives and children—” 

“ Natalie,” said he, with a smile, “ you are only 
half a woman; you don’t care about military 

” 


“Tt is the most mean, the most cruel and con- 
temptible thing under the sun,” she said, passion- 
ately. ‘“ What is the quality that makes a great 
hero-—a great general—nowadays? Courage ? 
Not a bit. It is callousness—an absolute indif- 
ference to the slaughtering of human lives. You 
sit in your tent—you sit on horseback — miles 
away from the fighting; and if the poor wretch- 





es are being destroyed here or there in too great 
quantities—if they are ridden down by the horses 
and torn to pieces by the mitrailleuses—‘ Oh, clap’ 
on another thousand or two: the place must be 
taken at all risks.’ Yes, indeed, but not much 
risk to you! For if you fail—if all the thousands 
of men have been hurled against the stone and 
lead only to be thrown back crushed and murder- 
ed—why, you have fought with great courage— 
you, the great general, sitting in your saddle miles 
away, it is you who have shown extraordinary 
courage !—but bers were against you; and if 
you win, you have shown still greater courage ; 
and the audacity of the movement was so-and-so ; 
and your dogged persistence was so-and-so; and 
you get another star for your breast; and all the 
world sings your praises. And who is to court- 
martial a great hero for reckless waste of human 
life? Who is to tell him that he is a cruel-heart- 
ed coward? Who is to take him to the fields he 
has saturated with blood, and compel him to count 
the corpses; or take him to the homesteads he 
has ruined throughout the land, and ask the wo- 
men and the sons and the daughters what they 
think of his marvellous courage? Oh no; he is 
away back at the capital—there is a triumphal 
procession ; all we want now is another war tax 
—for the peasant must pay with his money as well 
as with his blood—and another levy of the young 
men to be taken away and killed.” 

This was always a sore point with Natalie; and 
he did not seek to check her enthusiasm with any 
commonplace and obvious criticisms. When she 
got into one of these moods of proud indigna- 
tion—which was not seldom—he loved her all 
the more. There was something in the ring of 
her voice that touched him to the heart. Such 
noble, quick, generous sympathy seemed to him 
far too beautiful and rare a thing to be met by 
argument and analysis. When he heard that 
pathetic tremulousness in her voice, he was ready 
to believe anything. When he looked at the 
proud lips and the moistened eyes, what cause that 
had won such eloquent advocacy would he not 
have espoused ? 

“ Ah, well, Natalie,” said he, “some day the 
mass of the people of the earth will be brought 
to see that all that can be put a stop to if they 
so choose. They have the power: Zahlen re- 
gieren die Welt. And how can one be better em- 
ployed than in spreading abroad knowledge, and 
showing the poorer people of the earth how the 
world might be governed if they would only ally 
themselves together? It would be more easy to 
persuade them if we had all of us your voice and 
your enthusiasm.” 

“Mine ?” she said. “A woman’s talking is 
not likely to be of much use. But,” she added, 
rather hesitatingly, “at least, she can give her 
sympathy—and her love—to those who are doing 
the real work.” 

“ And I am going to earn yours, Natalie,” said 
he, cheerfully, “to such a degree as you have 
never dreamed of, when you and I together are 
away inthe New World. And that reminds me: 
now you must not be frightened; but there is a 
little difficulty. Of course you thought of noth- 
ing—when you wrote those lines—but of doing a 
kindness ; that was like you; your heart speaks 
quickly. Well—” 

He himself seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

“ You see, Natalie, there would be no difficulty 
at all if you and I could get married within the 
next few days.” 

Her eyes were cast down, and she was silent. 

“You don’t think it possible you could get 
your father to consent?” he said; but without 
much hope. 

“Oh no; I think not; I fear not,” she said, in 
a low voice. 

“Then, you see, Natalie,” he continued—and 
he spoke quite lightly, as if it was merely an af- 
fair of a moment—“ there would be this little 
awkwardness: you are not of age—unless you 
get your father’s consent you can not marry until 
you are twenty-one. It is not a long time—” 

“T did not think of it,” she said, very hurried- 
ly, and even breathlessly. “I only thought it— 
it seemed hard you should go away alone—and I 
considered myself already your wife—and I said, 
‘What ought I todo?’ And now—now you will 
tell me what to do. I do not know—I have no 
one to ask.” 

“Do you think,” said he, after a pause, “ that 
you would forget me if you were to remain two 
years in England while I was in America ?” 

She regarded him for a moment with those 
large, true eyes of hers, and she did not answer 
in words. 

“There is another way; but—it is asking too 
much,” he said. 

“ What is it ?” she said, calmly. E 

“T was thinking,” he said, with some hesita- 
tion, “that if I could bribe Madame Potecki to 
leave her music lessons—and take charge of you 
—and bring you to America—and you and she 
might live there until you were twenty-one—but 
I see it is impossible. Itis tooselfish. I should 
not have thought of it. What are two years, 
Natalie ?” 

The girl answered nothing; she was thinking 
deeply. When she next spoke it was about Lord 
Evelyn, and of the probability of his crossing to 
the States and remaining there for a year or 
two. And she wanted to know more about the 
and country beyond the seas. And what was 

hiladelphia like ? 

Well, it was not to be expected that these two, 
so busy with their own affairs, were likely to no- 
tice much that was passing around them, as the 
forenoon sped rapidly away, and Natalie had to 
think of getting home again. But the little Ger- 
man maid-servant was not so en d. She was 
letting her clear observant blue eyes stray from 
the pretty young ladies riding in the Row to the 
people walking under the trees, and from them 
again to the banks of the Serpentine, where the 
dogs were barking at the ducks. In doing so 
she happened to look a little bit behind her; then 








suddenly she started, and said to herself, “ Herr 
Je! But the little maid had her wits about her. 
She pretended to have seen nothing, Gradually, 
however, she lessened the distance between her- 
self and her young mistress ; then, when she was 
quite up to her, and walking abreast with her, 
she said, in a low quick voice, 

“ Fraulein ! Fraulein !” 

“ What is it, Anneli ?” 

George Brand was listening too. He wonder- 
ed that the girl seemed so excited, and yet spoke 
low, and kept her eyes fixed on the ground. 

“ Ah, do not look round, Fraulein !” said she, 
in the same hurried way. “ Do not look round! 
But it is the lady—who gave you the locket. She 
is walking by the lake. She is watching you.” 

Natalie did not look round. She turned to her 
companion and said, without any agitation what- 
ever: 

“Do you remember, dearest? I showed you 
the locket, and told you about my mysterious vis- 
itor. Now Anneli says she is walking by the 
side of the lake. I may go and speak to her, 
may I not? Because it was so wicked of Cala- 
bressa to say some one had stolen the locket, and 
wished to restore it after many years. I never 
had any such locket.” 

She was talking quite carelessly ; it was Brand 
himself who was most perturbed. He knew well 
who that stranger must be, if Anneli’s sharp eyes 
had not deceived her. 

“No, Natalie,” he said, quickly, “ you must not 
go and speak to her. And do not look round, 
either. Perhaps she does not wish to be seen. 
Perhaps she would goaway. Leave it to me, my 
darling ; I will find out all about her for you.” 

“But it is very strange,” said the girl “TI 
shall begin to be afraid of this emissary of Santa 
Claus if she continues to be so mysterious. And 
Ido not like mystery : I think, dearest, I must go 
and speak to her. She can not mean me any 
harm. She has brought me flowers again and 
again on my birthday—if it is the same. She 
gave me the little locket I showed you. Why 
may I not stop and speak to her ?” 

“Not now, my darling,” he said, putting his 
hand on her arm, “ Let me find out about her 
first.” 

“ And how are you going todo that? Ina few 
minutes, perhaps, she goes away ; and when will 
you see her again? It is many months since An- 
neli saw her last ; and Anneli sees everything and 
everybody.” 

“We will cross the bridge,” said he, in a low 
voice—for he knew not how near the stranger 
might be—“ and walk on to Park Lane. Anneli 
must tell us how far she follows. If she turns 
aside anywhere, I will bid you good-by and see 
where she goes. Do you understand, Natalie?” 

She certainly did not understand why he should 
speak so seriously about it. 

‘“ And I am to be marched like a prisoner? I 
may not turn my head ?” 

She began to be amused. He scarcely knew 
what to say to her. At last he said, earnestly : 

“ Natalie, it is of great importance to you that 
I should see this lady—that I should try to see 
her. Do as I bid you, my dearest.” 

“Then you know who she is?” said Natalie, 
promptly. 

“T have a suspicion, at all events. And—and 
— may happen—that you will be glad 
ri) ’ 


“What, more mysterious presents?” the girl 
said, lightly. “‘More messages from Santa Claus?” 

He could not answer her. The consciousness 
that this might be indeed Natalie’s mother who 
was so near to them ; the fear of the possible con- 
sequences of any sudden disclosure ; the thought 
that this opportunity might escape him, and he 
leaving in a few days for America—all these 
things whirled through his brain in rapid and 
painful succession. But there was soon to be an 
end of them. Natalie, still obediently following 
his instructions, and yet inclined to make light of 
the whole thing, and himself, arrived at the gates 
of the Park, Anneli, as formerly, being some- 
what behind. Receiving no intimation from her, 
they crossed the road, to the corner of Great Stan- 
hope Street. But they had not proceeded far 
when Anneli said: 

“ Ah, Fraulein, the lady has gone. You may 
look after her now. See!” 

That was enough for George Brand. He had 
no difficulty in making out the dark figure that 
Anneli indicated; and he was in no great hurry, 
for he feared the stranger might discover that she 
was being followed. But he breathed more free- 
ly when he had bidden good-by to Natalie, and 
seen her set out home. 

He leisurely walked up Park Lane, keeping an 
eye from time to time on the figure in black, but 
not paying too strict attention, lest she should 
turn suddenly and observe him. In this way he 
followed her up to Oxford Street ; and there, in 
the more crowded thoroughfare, he lessened the 
distance between them considerably. He also 
watched more closely now, and with a strange in- 
terest. From the graceful carriage, the beauti- 
ful figure, he was almost convinced that that in- 
deed was Natalie’s mother; and he began to won- 
der what he would say to her—how he would 
justify his interference. 

The stranger stopped at a door next a shop 
in the Edgware Road, knocked, waited, and was 
admitted. Then the door was shut again. 

It was obviously a private lodging-house. He 
took a half-crown in his hand to bribe the maid- 
servant, and walked boldly up to the door, and 
knocked. It was not a maid-servant who an- 
swered, however; it was a man, who looked 
something like an English butler ; and yet there 
was a foreign touch about his dress; probably, 
Brand thought, the landlord. Brand pulled out a 
card-case, and pretended to have some difficulty 
in getting a card from it. 

“The lady who came in just now—” he said, 
still looking at the cards. 

“ Madame Berezolyi? Yes, sir?” 





His heart jumped. But he calmly took out a 
pencil, and wrote on one of the cards, in French, 
" One who knows your daughter would like to see 


“Will you be so kind as to take up that card 
to Madame Berezolyi? I think see will see me. 
I will wait here till you come down.” 

The man returned in a couple of minutes. 

“Madame Berezolyi will be pleased to see you, 
sir: will you step this way ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE FATAL PEARL. 

” OWING low before the Deity of the Ele- 

phant’s Head, whose feet are revered by 
the gods, who, when invoked, delivers his wor- 
shippers from trouble, and showers happiness 
upon his devoted ones, I dedicate to him this 
simple method of arithmetic, valuable for its el- 
egance, remarkable for well-chosen language, cor- 
rect, agreeable, and pleasing to the scholar, 

“ Hail to Ganesa !—resplendent as the stainless 
blue lotus, delighting himself in the quivering con- 
tortions of the black-snake which coils forever 
about his neck.” 

This is the poetical dedication to the Lilivati, 
a famous Hindoo treatise on arithmetic, written 
seven hundred years ago by a learned Brahmin, 
who gave his bock the pretty name of his only 
daughter. It is her pathetic little story that I 
want to tell you, if you will have patience with 
me, and not to descant upon the cleverness of 
her father’s wise book, which has survived so 
many ages of human learning. 

Lilivati, the child of Bhascara Acharya, with 
eyes like a deer, and voice like silver bells, was 
as much a father’s delight and solace in those 
far-away days, ages ago, under the fervid skies of 
India, as though she had been born to-day, the 
child of some learned English professor or Amer- 
ican man of science. She was his pupil, too, and 
made a very sweet and docile one. 

But though Lilivati was always dutiful and 
studious, she was the cause of a great deal of 
unhappiness to her poor old father, who was an 
astrologer, and had consulted the stars at her 
birth with great care, and it was what the stars 
had told him which made him so uneasy. She 
was threatened with a terrible fate, the most mor- 
tifying that could well befall a Hindoo maiden of 
high degree. Something which there was no ac- 
counting for, either. The stars said that she 
would never be married. Who ever heard of a 
daughter of the Brahmins ‘being an old maid, 
unless, indeed, she became a vestal virgin, and 
even then the life of single blessedness need not 
last forever. 

But Bhascara had no idea of allowing his beau- 


. tiful Lilivati to settle down quietly to the life 


even of a priestess of her special divinity Ganesa. 
He had other plans for her. Matrimony, accord- 
ing to his ideas, was the only honorable and de- 
sirable state for a woman, and he was resolved 
to make a struggle against fate for his sweet lit- 
tle girl, Fate might be hard and cruel to other 
people, but how could it be quite relentless where 
Lilivati was concerned? Atall events, he meant 


.to brave it for her sake. So when she reached 


the age of twelve, and was as charming a little 
rose-bud of womanhood as ever delighted a fa- 
ther’s heart, and the time had come when mar- 
riage is usually contracted in Eastern countries, 
he began to look around among the young gentle- 
men of his own caste for a suitable husband for 
her. There were plenty of noble and handsome 
young fellows whose parents were quite ready to 
offer them to the rich Brahmin for his daughter, 
and who were eager to come forward themselves 
when they had heard from their mothers and sis- 
ters, and aunts and cousins, how exquisite the lit- 
tle bride to be was, what sweet ways she had, 
what lovely eyes, and almond-shaped nails, and 
dark shining hair. They cared more for these 
things than for her cleverness and wcomplish- 
ments, we are afraid. 

At last Bhascara fixed his choice on a promis- 
ing, amiable youth whom he had known from his 
birth, and when most of the arrangements were 
completed he allowed him a sight of the pretty 
bride through a slit in the curtain which draped 
the doorway of her antechamber. It is needless 
to say that young Nour Eddin went away head 
over ears in love. He was the luckiest fellow 
alive! He spent all the days between the con- 
tract and the wedding dreaming of her charms, 
and writing sonnets in Sanskrit to her delicate 
arched eyebrows. 

Now Bhascara had never breathed a word of 
that fateful horoscope to a living soul, and no 
one suspected his anxiety as the time drew near. 
Really his hair grew gray and his brow furrowed 
as he thought of the many accidents that might 
happen to put a stop to the nuptials he had 
planned. He took every precaution, therefore, 
anc of course made astrological calculations as 
to the lucky day and hour for the ceremony, and, 
when that was ascertained, waited with trembling 
impatience the time when he meant to set fate 
at defiance in Lilivati’s behalf. 

In the mean while the dear little maiden was 
all in a flutter of excitement. True, she had nev- 
er seen her affianced, but her ayah had, and had 
brought her his picture set in gold and pearls. 
Having no brothers, this was the first young man’s 
face she had ever seen; so she fell in love with 
the portrait in a gentle, dreamy sort of fashion, 
which made her heart beat a little, more with 
vague, pleasant wonder than anything else. No 
other object in life had ever been presented to 
her mind, so of course all her thoughts were turn- 
ed in the one direction; and she did not even 
have separation from her dear father to dread, 
for he had promised to be often with her in her 
new home. 

When the most eventful morning of her life 
dawned, Lilivati opened her soft dark eyes on a 
world all golden with sunshine, and redolent with 
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the fragrance of her rose garden. She looked as 
fair as a fresh-blown rose with the dew on it her- 
self when her women came to dress her for the 
marriage, and her face was radiant with a child- 
like hopefulness which they all remembered aft- 
erward, for they never saw it look just so again. 

After her bath of rose-water, they draped her 
slender limbs in soft creamy silk richly embroid- 
ered, and braided her dusky wealth of hair with 
strands of pearls, veiling it with silver tissues. Her 
girdle was studded with pearls, and her slender 
ankles and round arms bound with silver bangles 
of twisted-work, also pearl-set, for pearls were typ- 
ical of her maiden purity and innocence. Her 
starry eyes shone darker and more lustrous than 
ever, after the skillful application of a brush 
dipped in henna beneath their fringe of lashes, 
and her long pear-shaped nails were stained with 
henna. The rich blood of youth and health came 
and went on her olive cheek, whiie a subtle deli- 
cious perfume of attar of roses clung to her gar- 
ments like a fine atmosphere. 

Lilivati was summoned to her father’s private 
library when arrayed for her marriage, and went 
obediently, as she had always been used to go 
when he called. As she came in, like a white 
vision, Bhascara looked at her with delight, and 
folded her in his arms. Then he led her to a 
small table standing in the centre of the room, 
on which was a curious instrument, perfectly fa- 
miliar to her, for she had often heard him explain 
its use. It was called a clepsydra, which is a sort 
of clock that measures time by the flowing of wa- 
ter, and was used a great deal before pendulum 
clocks were invented. The water contained in 
the vessel was divided into twelve equal parts, 
and each part trickling through the minute ori- 
fice between two cone-shaped metallic vessels, 
marked a certain length of time. 

“ My darling,” said the Brahmin, “I have con- 
sulted the stars as to the lucky hour for your 
marriage; it is now approaching. When the 
last drop of water has escaped from this orifice 
in the clepsydra I will summon the bridegroom, 
who is waiting without. You must remain here 
and watch it, and on the instant give me warning 
by a word. I will guard the door, and give the 
sign. It is very important that we should make 
no mistake.” 

As Bhascara raised the young girl’s veil to kiss 
her forehead, his hand trembled so that in re- 
placing the delicate tissue he disarranged it some- 
what, and one heavy braid of hair was loosened. 
Lilivati, whose cloudless eyes laughed in her fa- 
ther’s grave troubled face, gayly looped back the 
glossy plait, and smiling, bent over the clepsydra, 
growing a little pale with eagerness, however, as 
she watched the slender flow of water which 
brought the hour of destiny nearer and nearer 
to her. 

Silently the maiden watched, silently the fa- 
ther mounted guard. How the slow moments, 
measured by the water-drops, seemed to drag 
themselves out, as Bhascara contemplated the 
youthful head bent above the clepsydra, and in- 
voked Ganesa, the powerful deity with the ele- 
phant head, on his Lilivati’s behalf ! 

“How long it takes the last drops to run 
through !” said the girl, once or twice. 

“The time-keeper is the most accurate ever 
made,” her father assured her. “It does not 
vary by a minute,” and he stepped to her side to 
observe. 

Just as he turned away there came a shuffling 
of feet and a clamor of voices in the adjoining 
room, and presently a knocking at the door. 

“Why this long delay ?” asked a voice out- 
side. “It is already long past the appointed 
hour by the sun-dial. Open; all are waiting.” 

Bhascara’s heart seemed to stand still. Ina 
frenzy of apprehension he turned back, and stoop- 
ed over the clepsydra. There was apparently 
the same quantity of water in the upper vessel as 
when he last looked. He peered anxiously into 
the cone, inserting his finger cautiously. Alas 
for fate! A pearl—a tiny pearl—had dropped 
from Lilivati’s loosened braid into the vessel, 
choking the orifice entirely. The hour had in- 
deed passed, as it proved. . Destiny had been too 
mighty for him, and he felt that her iron hand 
was laid upon him, and there was nothing left 
but to submit. 

“Go, go away, all of you,” he cried, in a voice 
of anguish, through the door. “There will be no 
feast to-day. Let only Nour Eddin and his par- 
ents remain in my chamber, and I will speak to 
them presently.” Then he turned to Lilivati, 
standing pale with amazement beside the clepsy- 
dra, all the smiles faded away now, for she felt 
that something dreadful had happened. She saw 
the pearl in his fingers, she heard his exclama- 
tions of despair, and the unhappy child covered 
her face with her hands, and fell fainting at her 
father’s feet. He lifted her tenderly, and laid 
her, in all her mockery of bridal robes, on the 
silken cushions of the divan, and patiently fanned 
her and rubbed her little wrists until she opened 
her eyes in a very few minutes. Then, wretched 
man, he had to explain to her all the fateful cir- 
cumstances, and how she would never see her 
young bridegroom now, though only a thin wall, 
through which she could hear his voice, divided 
them. The immortals willed that she should die 
unmarried, and he would not dare to take his own 
way, now that his well-laid plans had once been 
thwarted. Then he left her, like a wilted lily, 
poor little maiden, in the care of her women, while 
he went to explain the mystery to the impatient 
bridegroom, fuming and fretting without. Nour 
Eddin’s futile despair can be better imagined than 
described, but neither he nor his parents ever 
once thought of attempting to make any objection 
to Bhascara’s decision. The idea of carrying out 
the marriage after so decided an evidence of the 
displeasure of the higher powers was simply ab- 
surd ; so the wedding party, assembled under such 
happy auspices, was most dismally broken up. 
Nour Eddin, jilted by destiny, went to seek an- 


other wife, while poor Lilivati was left to weep | 





unavailing tears because no bridegroom now would 
“ever smile away her maiden blame among the” 
Hindoo “ mothers.” 

And this was how it happened that sweet Lili- 
vati lived and died an old maid, as the cold world 
ungraciously nicknames the state of life to which 
so many of our modern maidens are called, through 
the interference of some fatal pearl of manifest 
destiny at one period or another of their careers. 
How many have glorified that state I will leave a 
thousand witnesses of their good deeds to testi- 
fy ; how many “ beautiful feet,” walking the high- 
ways and by-ways of life, carrying comfort and 
cheer, causing multitudes to rejoice that some 
such souls are left untrammelled by matrimonial 
ties, with blessed leisure to mother and sister lone- 
ly and suffering humanity, their foot-prints on the 
sands of time will show. 

History does not tell us much of our Hindoo 
sister’s after-life. We only gather from what has 
come to us that she did not pass a colorless ex- 
istence serving the great Ganesa as vestal virgin. 
It seems more probable that she served Heaven 
more acceptably by leading the life of a dutiful 
daughter at home, her father’s pupil, and his as- 
sistant in his learned labors—a sort of Hindoo 
Hypatia. It is pleasanter to think of her thus, 
her intellect developing by communion with in- 
tellects of the past—for her father’s people lived 
in the cradle of human learning—her gentle heart 
satisfied with works of daughterly love, and giv- 
ing itself out in kindness to all about her, leaving 
the impress of her influence on her surroundings ; 
for a true life must have a wide-spread influence 
for good everywhere, and even Hindoo women, 
in their restricted sphere, have made the world 
better through noble living. 

This we do know of her: Bhascara Acharya, 
eager to make his child the only atonement he 
could think of for her blighted hopes, resolved 
to write a book and call it by her name, so that 
she might live on in future generations by that 
means, as she could never hope to do in her pos- 
terity. The result was his famous book on arith- 
metic, partly original, partly compiled from an- 
cient writers, and of so admirable a character that, 
as far as it goes in arithmetic and algebra, it is 
in many respects as perfect as our modern text- 
books. It has been translated into our own lan- 
guage, and we feel as we handle it that Lilivati 
still lives in it, as her father promised her she 
should, and perhaps will live on in the memory 
of man for ages to come, though “ the dust in her 
beautiful eyes” gathered centuries ago, and her 
innocent spirit has long been happy there where 
is “neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

As we turn the pages of this old-world book, 
which, manual of exact science though it be, is 
still fragrant with the gently melancholy memo- 
ries of a blameless maiden life, we happen on oc- 
casional mentions of Lilivati’s name, for the exam- 
ples and problems are often put in the form of 
questions addressed to her, so that she becomes 
the heroine of the book as far as a maid can be 
a heroine in an arithmetical work. 

“ Dear, sweet Lilivati,” so runs one question, 
“if thou art skilled in addition and subtraction, 
thou canst surely give me the sum of 25, 32, 193, 
18, 10, and 100, and tell me how much will re- 
main when this amount is taken away from 
10,000.” Next we find, “ Fair, good Lilivati, with 
eyes like a deer, tell me, I pray thee, how many 
times 12 is contained in 135?” 

Then we pass on to something more difficult, 
which the writer calls the “ Rule of Supposition” : 
“The fifth part of a swarm of bees settles upon 
the blossoms of the cadamba, and a third part of 
the same swarm on the silindh’ri flowers. Three 
times the difference between these numbers 
winged their flight toward a cutaja in bloom, 
while a solitary bee fluttered alternately from a 
jasmine to a pandamus, undecided in its choice 
between the two pleasing perfumes. Lovely 
maiden, inform me, I pray thee, of the number 
of all the bees.” 

The moral is obvious, and any wise-hearted 
maiden who runs may read, so we will not insult 
or bore you by setting it down in black and white ; 
only—unless you wish to be canonized as an old 
maid, or embalmed in a mathematical work for 
the admiration and pity of future ages, like flies 
or larve in copal and amber—don’t have any- 
thing to do with pearls when you are choosing 
your bridal ornaments. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘. oe is now in process of construction a 
railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
Mexico. The width of this isthmus from ocean 
to Gulf is about one hundred and twenty miles, 
but the projected route of the railroad, being 
somewhat circuitous, will be nearly thirty miles 
longer. The eastern terminus of the road is the 
mouth of the river Coatzacoalcos, and from this 
point the railroad has already been completed 
Tora distance of about ten miles, and the grading 
of another section of nearly twenty miles is fin- 
ished. The terms of the concessions from the 
Mexican government demand that the entire 
road shall be completed within two years from 
next January. Native laborers have been em- 
ployed thus far; but Northern engineers will 
survey the harbors and the interior, as well as 
lay out the route of the road on the Pacific side 
of the isthmus. Northern mechanics will also 
be generaily employed in the construction of 
trestle-work, culverts, and bridges. The route 
between New Orleans and San Francisco will be 
shortened about two thousand three hundred 
miles by the railroad across this isthmus, as com- 
= with Darien or Panama, thus making an 
mportant saving of time and money in com- 
merce. 





As an exchange remarks, the rain that fell one 
day not long ago was “‘a good sample of the 
kind of thing needed, but not enough of it.” 
The drought is becoming a very serious matter, 
and people are fearing that winter will set in 
while yet the streams and wells are dry. Many 
kinds of business are suffering, and a vast amount 





of machinery is lying idle, on account of the 
scarcity of water. The Hartford (Connecticut) 
Evening Post says that the longest period of 
drought ever known in Connecticut was in 1791, 
when there was no rain from May 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, but the longest drought during the pres- 
ent century occurred in 1829, when there was no 
rain for forty-nine days in succession. 





The obelisk ‘drags its slow length along.”’ 
Great care has been necessary in transporting it 
over an ascending grade. Indeed, great care is 
constantly needful so to lay the track as to pre- 
serve a uniform pressure of the stone on the 
cradle, otherwise there would be danger of its 
breaking. There are now employed in the labor 
of moving this huge relic about seventy mechan- 
ics and workmen, in seven separate gangs. 





A second Christmas-card competition is an- 
nounced for the year 1881. The Prizes offéred 
by Messrs. Prang & Co. are us follows: first 
prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $300; and 
fourth, $200. The exhibition of designs will be 
at the American Art Gallery, commencing on 
February 21, 1881, and designs will be received 
up to February 14. Last year about 250 of the 
designs were bought, after the exhibition, chiefly 
by Prang & Co.; and this year competitors will 
be desired to state the price of their designs, if 
they are for sale, and do not win a prize. 





Vennor, the Canada weather prophet, promises 
us warm weather in November. 





The French steamer Amérique, which brought 
Mile. Sara Bernhardt to this country on Octo- 
ber 27, experienced a stormy passage. As the 
famous actress was ill during a greater part of 
the voyage, it is more than probable that she 
fully appreciated, on her arrival in this city, the 
elegant apartments prepared for her at the Al- 
bermarle Hotel. These rooms, seven in number, 
are on the first floor, and are handsomely fin- 
ished, and furnished in a most luxurious fash- 
ion. The parlor, which will accommodate about 
fifty persons, is an elegant room, commanding a 
tine view of Madison Square and lower Fifth 
Avenue, and it seems as if nothing could be add- 
ed to the luxuriousness of all the apartments. 
There is a private dining-room, with ample room 
for ten persons at table. 





In England several legal actions have been 
—— by parties who have been obliged to 
stand in railway cars because there were no va- 
cant seats. The judge has refused in these cases 
to allow merely nominal damages, but has held 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to substantial 
damages for their deprivation of the accommo- 
dation which the defendants had undertaken to 
provide. 





It is a good idea of the Cincinnati Gas Com- 
pees to give its employés uniforms and badges. 

any robberies have been committed in that 
city by men who have entered houses on the 
pretext of being register men of the company, 
or of having something to do about the gas. 





Anarchy reigns at Cabool, and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan is reported to have been murdered. 





Among the many honors which have been tend- 
ered to General Grant in this city the reception 
iven by the Union Leagne Club is noteworthy. 
t was quiet and informal, but remarkable for 
the large number of distinguished persons who 
gathered to Pe, their respects to the guest of 
the rhaggse. | he reception-rooms, art gallery, 
theatre, and other rooms of the club-house were 
handsomely decorated, and many fine paintings, 
loaned for the occasion, adorned the walls. The 
whole number present was estimated at between 
five and six hundred. No ladies were present, 
and there were no formal addresses. The early 
part of the evening was occupied by greetings 
between General Grant and old friends, and the 
introduction of new ones. After supper the 
guests remained until nearly midnight, enjoying 
pleasant informal social intercourse. 





The outlook for Russia is gloomy. A large 
proportion of the harvest has been destroyed 
by locusts, and several other kinds of insects 
have devastated the fields in some districts. 
How the peasantry are to be fed during the 
coming winter is a serious problem for the gov- 
ernment to solve. Various measures have been 
adopted for the destruction of these insects, but 
it is almost certain that they will appear in suc- 
ceeding years. 





An extension of “‘kitchen-garden” work is pro- 
posed in the instruction of women and girls in 
house-work. Two rooms at the New York Cook- 
ing School, No. 22 East Seventeenth Street, have 
been secured by the Kitchen-garden Association 
for this purpose. Those who are willing to de- 
vote an hour or two in the morning or evening 


"to acquiring skill in house-work can make ap- 


plication at the rooms. Applicants must be 
over fifteen years old, and agree to be regular in 
attendance, 





Why are people so careless? During the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1880, 3,353,651 letters 
and packages were received at the Dead-letter 
Office. Of these, 9000 were not addressed at all, 
202,000 were misdirected, and 290,000 were held 
for postage. 





The announcement in English newspapers 
that a company has been organized for the pur- 
pose of lighting Jerusalem with gas shows the 
march of civilization. 





Not long ago an elderly gentleman of this city 
was run over by a wagon which was driven rap- 
idly around the northwest corner of Liberty 
Street. He narrowly escaped death. Do people 
generally know that there is a city ordinance 
which forbids any one to drive a vehicle around 
a corner at a more rapid pace than a walk ? 





Various questions or disputes have arisen dur- 
ing the war between Peru and Chili, one of them 
being whether the United States of Colombia 
should have permitted the transportation across 
the isthmus of munitions of war for Peru. A 
compact was lately signed by Colombia and 
Chili in which it was agreed to submit to arbi- 
tration all questions in dispute between the two 
republics, and if the arbitrators should not agree, 





the matter is to be referred to the President of 
the United States of America. All other Amer- 
ican nations are invited to become parties to this 
compact, so that all international disputes may 
be settled by arbitration. The Peruvian gov- 
ernment agreed to the mediation of the United 
States, after being notified that it had been ac- 
cepted by Chili, and appointed plenipotentiaries 
from the best known and most distinguished 
citizens of the republic to represent Peru in the 
peace negotiations. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evxia.—Onr fall and winter catalogue of cut paper 
patterns is now ready. Read article on card etiquette 
in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

K. C. B.—Cheviot or English cloth with darker plush 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, and colored Surah linings, 
are what you want for an English walking jacket. 

Litim M.—The coffee cozy is used for putting over 
the coffee-pot to keep it warm. Jewelry that is mere- 
ly gilt, not gold, is in very bad taste; indeed, very littie 
gold jewelry is now worn by ladies of refined taste. 
They confine themselves to gems and precious stones, 
and wear these only on dressy occasions. Use the 
Pilgrimage Suit pattern for a young lady’s black 
cashmere dress. 

Canapian Scssoriper.—If the gentleman wishes 
your acquaintance he will procure an introduction to 
you, as he can readily do. It would be a great liberty 
for him to address you without this, and highly im- 
proper for you to make advances to him on your part. 
Nothing is more indecorous than for a young lady to 
seek to “ scrape acquaintance” with a gentleman. 

E. M. J.—Civil appointments to the army are made 
by the President, and are few and difficult of attain- 
ment. We can not advise you how to procure one. 

ReevuLaR.—We do not know where you could ob- 
tain the catalogue of the Paris Salon in this country. 
Some bookseller might import it for you. 

F. L. W.—Make up your black silk in a short suit 
combined with brocaded velvet and plush, or perhaps 
with both these materials, according to descriptions in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIII. Short 
black silk dresses are worn on nearly all occasions for 
which any black silk is suitable. 

Criarre.—Velvet is the handsomest material for a 
black dress. Read reply given above to “ F. L. W.” 

L, E. W.—We do not advise the use of any depila- 
tories, but you will find the best information on such 
subjects in a book called The Ugly Girl Papers, which 
will be sent you from this office, by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1. 

B. E. P.—You might use a little diluted ammonia on 
a sponge to cleanse your crape, but it is safest to send 
it to a professional cleaner, who will renew its fresh- 
ness. 

Mrs. C.—We can send you for 25 cents an entire set 
of patterns for a child’s first short clothes. Children 
are dressed in white until they are three or four years 
old; then colored flannels and ginghams are used for 
them for common wear. Embroidered cashmere dress- 
es are little worn. All the first short dresses are white. 

Wooven Wepprine.—There fs no special way of dress- 
ing for a wooden wedding, or for serving the refresh- 
ments. Stationers get up cards of thin wood for the 
invitations, bearing the date of the real wedding and 
of the wooden wedding, but most ladies now write 
such invitations on large square correspondence cards. 
The only peculiar feature is that the guests send wood- 
en gifts, such as Swiss carved wood articles, fancy 
shelves, cabinets, etc. 

Crara.—A, basque and bonffantly trimmed skirt is 
the best design for a black silk dress. Trim it with 
wide bands of plush, and have facings of red satin 
Surah. 

Ienorance.—Your sample is pretty but inexpensive 
Breton lace. 

Hrtene S.—Get brocaded velvet to make a round 
basque for your plum-colored silk skirt. Use large 
painted or tinted pearl buttons. Get plush for trim- 
ming the basque and over-skirt of your black cashmere. 
Make your blue cloth by the pattern of the Hooded 
Costume Jacket Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 
XIIL The Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
XIIL, will be best for your cashmere and plush suit. 

Veviz.—Surah will be suitable trimming for Henri- 
etta cloth when crape is not used. 

Invine.—Dark garnet velvet, either plain or else bro- 
caded with lavender shades, will make a handsome 
basque to be worn with a flowing trained skirt of your 
lavender silk that is trimmed with panels or an apron 
or scarf drapery of the velvet.—We do not want the 
articles. 

C.—Use satin and the Habit Suit pattern for your 
black cashmere dress. 

Dora.—Your sample is brocaded silk and wool. 
Make a habit basque of this brocade, and a skirt of the 
satin de Lyon, or else copy literally the design of the 
Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIII. Get 
scrim for your curtains, and trim with antique lace. 

L. L.—Your ideas about the suit are excellent, ex- 
cept that the satin skirt should not be quilted. It 
should be round and full, and bordered widely with 
velvet. 

New Jersey Sunsoriser.—Get plain black silk or 
else plain camel’s-hair, and make your dress over by 
the Habit Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 40, 
Vol. XIIL. 

A Westeen Sussorrsre.—Your suit need not be al- 
tered. The McGregor Mantle pattern will be hana- 
some. It is a matter of taste about the color of a 
balayeuse flouace, and it is also a capricious fashion 
to use white raull scarfs without a collar or frill. 

Brookiynite.—Your green silk is so bright that it 
should be made up under white or cream-colored 
Chambéry gauze that will veil it entirely. Get a Per- 
sian brocaded silk or else brocaded velvet for a basque 
to wear with a flowing train of your drab silk. Cream 
satin linings and pipings will be handsome with it. 
The Bridal (or Full Dress) Toilette pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No, 39, Vol. XIII., will be a guide for your 
green and white dress. The Habit Suit pattern, or 
else the Hooded Costume Jacket pattern, will be a 
good model for such a dress, The onyx necklace will 
be suitable, though necklaces are very little worn now 
except for full dress. 

Reaver or THE “ Bazan.”—Your black plush sacque 
cloak will be very useful if made a medium long sacque, 
close-titting, with rolling collar, either single or double 
breasted, and for its only trimming large jet buttons. 

S. M. S.—Use the Habit Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIIL, for your black cashmere. 
Have a long coat-tail basque of silk trimmed with jet 
to open over your black silk shirred skirt. 

W. O. G.—Use brown cashmere for combination, 
though goods like your sample wonld look best plain, 
not combined, as it has the effect of Cheviot, Use the 
Habit Suit or the Hooded Jacket Suit pattern for a 


travelling dress. 1 
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£XYYT? Srowannaaue ed. The edge of the velvet lining is concealed under a row of bright- ‘ 
Sees Sacncccuen 2 colored gimp, put on so that the loops which border one side of it project . 


beyond the top of the basket. A similar gimp border, to the lower edge 
of which tassels of bright-colored wool are attached, is placed around the 
top of the basket on the outside. A double thread of worsted, one blue 
and one yellow, is wound crosswise about the handle. 


Borders in Point Lace Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked with point lace and Honiton braid of vari- 
ous patterns. The design, in working, is transferred to oiled linen, and 
on this, following the outlines, the braid is sewn. For Fig. 1, which has 
a Brussels net foundation, a layer of net is basted on the linen before 
the braid is sewn down, and the work is executed on it in the stitches 
shown by the illustration. For Fig. 2 the connecting bars are worked in 
button-hole stitch on threads stretched back and forth between the out- 
lines, and the lower edge of the border is finished with button-hole 
stitched loops. 


Fig. 1.—Borper 1x Port Lace Emprorery. 


at regular intervals, leaving a heading three-quarters of an inch 
Felt Hat. wide at the outer edge. This puffed brim is attached toa crown 

Tus black felt round hat has an oval crown, and a 
narrow brim which is turned back sharply all around, 
and faced with black velvet. A bias strip of dark red 
satin is twisted along the left side above the brim ; black 
satin ribbon three inches wide trims the right side. Three 
loops of similar ribbon are placed at the front of the 
crown, and in the back, on the crown, and on the brim. 
A flatly mounted bright-colored bird is set in the middle 


of the front. 
Satin Hat. 

Tue stiff frame of this hat is covered smoothly with 
black satin. The brim rolls slightly at the front and 
back, and deeply on both sides, and is faced with black 
velvet; it is bound with a puff of black satin an inch 
wide on the inner side, where it is trimmed with single 
large jet beads put on at regular intervals, and an inch 
and a half wide on the outside, where it is held down by 
smaller jet beads, put on in rows of three. An ostrich 
feather band passes around the crown, and three black 
ostrich tips are on the left side above the revers, which 
is held down by an aigrette composed of four flatly mount- 
ed humming-birds. 


smoothly covered with black satin ; the joining seam is conceal- 
ed under double jet fringe and twisted black satin ribbon, which 
continues down the sides to form strings. 


At the front, falling 










BASKET FOR Onw 
For design see Sup) 
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Velvet Bonnet. 


Tue frame of this bonnet is smoothly covered with 
black velvet; the brim is faced on the inside with red 
plush, which is turned over on the outside so as to form 
a binding. The trimming consists of two strips of red 
Surah satin nine inches and a half wide and thirty-four 
inches long, one of which is arranged in folds around 
the bonnet, while the other is fastened on the right side, 
passes across the hack, and forms the,leit string. The 
right string is twenty-seven inches in length. A green 
wing, bird-of-paradise feathers, and three jet agrafes 
complete the bonnet. 


Black Satin Bonnet. 


Tuts bonnet has a shirred brim attached to a smooth 
crown. The brim is made of double satin, black lined 
with old gold, and is seven inches and a half wide at the 
middie of the front, and four inches wide at the sides; 
the edges are turned in, the outer one an inch and the 
inner one half an inch, The satin is doubled, and run 
five times, in order that wires may be drawn through it 























Beaver Bonnet. 


partly over the brim, are four A } , iy jal 
small black ostrich tips and a H Ht 
yellow aigrette. 


Beaver Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this dark brown 
beaver bonnet is wired, and 
faced on the inside with red 
plush. Red satin ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, the ends 
of which hang from the sides, and 
are tied in a bow in the back, 
is carried across the front. A 
bow of similar ribbon three 
inches and a half wide is placed 
at the middle of the front on the 
crown, and ornamented with a 
clasp similar to the one shown by 
the illustration in the back. A 
large aigrette of red ostrich and 
heron feathers trims the left side. 


Basket for Ornaments, 
Cards, etc. 

Tuis flat basket of light brown 
lacquered willow ware is lined 
with bronze velvet, embroidered 
in point Russe and chain. stitch. 
After the design, a quarter of 
which is given by Fig. 28, Supple- 
ment, has been transferred to the 
velvet, the stem through the mid- 
dle is worked with shaded blue 
worsted and blue silk, the chain 
stitch figures branching off on 
both sides with a bronze shade 
of the same worsted, and the 
point Russe sprays in the corners 
with brown, yellow, and blue : 
worsteds, and blue and yellow z —$SSS— = ——— 
silks. The narrow border sur- 








Fig. 1.—Boy'’s Overcoat, Box-pLeatep Bovse, 
AnD Kwee-Breecnes.—Wirn Cor Paper Parrern. 
Paice 25 Cenrs.—[For description see Supplement.) 


Fig. 2.—Watxixe Coat ror 
Girt rrom 5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





rounding the centre of the design 
consists of a double thread of 
brown worsted fastened down by 
overcast stitches of yellow silk, 
and point Russe in brown worst- 


Fig. 2.—Youne 
Grrw’s Dress. 


Fig, 1.—Pivusu Dress 
with SHawt Over- 


Skirt. For description 
For description see nee Bupple- 
Supplement, ment. 


Fig. 3.—CasHMERE 
Dress. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No, VIL., Figs. 29-36. 


Fig. 4.—Ginisp Over-Dr 
Kirt Sxret. IRs Fro! 
10 Years OP iran Cor | 


Parrers@e 25 Cen 
For desctifge Supplem 
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Cravat Bow with Spanish Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 741. 

Tuts cravat bow, which is designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress 
of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work, is composed of three loops and 
an end, together with a knotted crossing of bias cream-colored taffeta five 
inches wide. The side edges are turned on the right side for a hem, which 
is fastened down with long slip stitches. A medallion in Spanish embroid- 
ery is applied on the end. It is worked on fine écru linen with gold thread, 
fine silk in various colors, and small gold spangles. After the design Fig. 
2 has been transferred to the material, the outlines are defined with a dou- 
ble row of gold thread sewn down with button-hole stitches of colored silk. 
The outer row of gold thread forms loops or picots, which, as the illustration 
shows, are either fastened with the gold thread of the opposite outline, or 
linked with a corresponding picot. The outer edge of the embroidery is 
finished with similar picots. For the central design figure dark red silk is 
taken, for the lower one olive, and for the upper one blue; the stitches on 
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Fig. 2.—Borper 1x Pornt Lace Emproiwery 


f the surface of each figure are worked in the same color | 1st round.—Work alternately 3 se., one each in the 4th, 
CH ll inp, 4 ff His with which it is edged. The inner part of the leaf-shaped 5th, and 6th of the 10 loops on a scallop, and 8 ch. (chain 
ip central figure is worked in dovetailed satin stitch with three | stitch). 2d round.—Alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the following 2d stitch in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 
For Fig. 2 work on one side of braid such as that shown 
by the illustration the 1st round, as follows: Alternately 
3 se. in the middle 3 loops on the next mignardise scallop, 
and 7 ch. 2d round.—Work 1 se., 1 sde. (short double 
crochet), 8 de., 1 sde., 1 se., around each 7 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round. 3d round.—At the other side of the braid 
alternately 1 se. in the middle one of the 7 loops on a seal 
lop,and 6 ch. 4th round.—Alternately 1 de. on the follow- 
ing 2d stitch in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 





Cravat Bow with Mignardise Rosettes, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 741. 
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y B Tue ends of this cravat bow, which is of colored gros grain 
No, V1., Fig. 28. ELVET BONNET. 


ribbon, are trimmed with mignardise rosettes like the one 
illustrated in full size by Fig. 2. The mignardise braid is 
sewn in spiral lines on transparent linen, and then darned 
through the loops as seen in the illustration. To form 
the scallops at the outer edge, * the thread is passed 
through 12 loops on one side of the braid, they are drawn 
closely together, and the needle is passed through the 
first of them; carrying the thread forward on the wrong 
side of the work, 12 loops at the other side of the braid 
are drawn together, and the needle passed through the first 
of these; the thread is carried forward on the wrong 
side, and the work repeated from *. Seven loops are left 
on each outer scallop. 


Border for Curtains, etc. 
See illustration on page 740. 

Tus border, which was designed by Madame Emilie 
Bach, directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle Work, 
is worked with white linen tape in two widths and fine 
thread. The outlines of the design are traced on transpar- 
ent linen, and on this the tape is sewn, closely following 
the lines. The next step in the work is to make the con- 
necting bars, which is done by stretching threads back and 
forth from one outline to another, and working on them. 
Biack Satin Bonnet, The light bars in the interior of the design figures are sim- 








shades of red floss silk, and the [~~ ~~~ a i neat tai evecare 
spangles are disposed in the order 
shown by the illustration. 


Satin Reticule, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 741. 
Tuis reticule is made of a piece 
of black satin eighteen inches 
and a half long and eight inches 
wide. The satin is folded length- 
wise through the middle, and em- 
broidered on each side an inch from 
the fold in the cross stitch design 
given by Fig. 2, with filoselle silk 
over canvas basted on the material. 
It is then lined with old gold satin, 
the top edges are folded down half 
an inch for a hem, and the sides 
are joined from the fold to four 
inches and a half from the top. 
The edges of the material and 
lining are turned in along the slits, 
and run together, and the bag is 
furnished with a shirr two inches 
from the top, through which 
black silk ribbons are drawn. 





Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 741. 

Tue edging shown by Fig. 1 is 
worked on a foundation composed, 
as shown by the illustration, of me- 
dallion braid with mignardise scal- 
lops on both sides, each scallop 
counting ten loops of the braid. 
The lower edge is worked in the 
following manner: Ist round.—x* 
1 sc. (single crochet) in the follow- 
ing 2d loop of the next scallop, 7 
times alternately 1 p. (picot, con- 





—Ginisf Over-DrEss AND Fig. 5.—Jersry Scit.—Front.—[For Fig. 6.—PLaIn AND 








Skirt. /FIRLS From 4 TO Back, see Page 740.]—Wirn Cor Brocape Woo. sisting of 4 chain stitches, then 1 Fig. 1.—Watkine Coat ror GIR. Fig. 2.—Waxkine Coat ror Gir. 
YEARS OM ITH Cur PAPER Paver Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. Dress, sc. on the Ist of them), and 1 se. * wees 4 vo 9 YEARS OLD. ~ prom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
-ATTERSBE 25 Cents. For pattern and description see Sup- For description see in the next loop; repeat from *. For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
or desctiffee Supplement, plement, No, II., Figs. 15-18, Supplement, On the upper edge of the braid: plement, No. X., Figs. 50-56, plement, No. IX., Figs, 44-49, 
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ply wound with thread, while the heavier bars 
connecting the several design figures are worked 
in button-hole stitch, with picots at regular in- 
tervals. After the bars the various lace stitches 
and wheels are worked; in the flowers the heavy 
portions of the design are worked in point de 
reprise, and the bars are formed by stretching a 
single thread and then winding it. For the eye- 
let-holes the thread is wound around a fine mesh, 
the latter is then withdrawn, and the loops are 
closely worked in button-hole stitch. The outer 
edges are finished with slipped picots. 











(Begun in Harrzr’s Bazan No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avcrnor or “ Lizzie Lorton or Gueraiee,” “ Patricia 


Kemupaut,” “ Tux Atonement or Leram Denvas,” 
“From Dezams TO WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XI. 
HIS FAITHFUL CHUM. 


Ir was a fine, rich, luscious day, when every- 
thing tempted even the most indolent or the most 
industrious to leave the four narrow walls of 
home for the fresh air and wide freedom of na- 
ture. But at four o’clock Mr. Branscombe was 
still in his studio, as he had been all the morning. 
And Stella was with him, as she too had been all 
the morning, and indeed as she always was in 
these sad later days. She had glided into her 
mother’s place about her father as naturally as 
she had inherited her jewels, or taken over the 
housekeeping, and was now as firmly established 
in it as if there had never been what Mr. Brans- 
combe used to call a solution of continuity at all. 
She was his audience and his torch-bearer, his 
secretary and amanuensis, just as that good Ma- 
tilda had been ; and she did almost aswell. She 
copied out his poetry, and made his manuscript 
music intelligible; she learned his songs, and 
played his symphonies ; she accepted his own in- 
terpretation of his mixed metaphors and con- 
fused phrases, and believed him when he said 
that this thought was grand, and that idea fine: 
she believed in him all through; ministered to 
him; thought that she understood him, and was 
very sure that she loved him; and because she 
believed in him and loved him she flattered him 
to the top of his bent, under the idea that she 
was simply paying him proper respect, and offer- 
ing him the homage that was entirely his due. 

And she used to tell herself twenty times a day 
that her life was blessed, and her labors gracious 
privileges, and that to be of use to her beloved 
and gifted father was the noblest destiny that 
she could fulfill. Nevertheless, her young heart 
was often weary; do what she would, the tears 
would rise from her choking throat to her eyes; 
she was getting very pale and thin and care-worn 
altogether, and something of her mother’s look of 
patient and concealed pain was creeping into her 
face, like gray shadows among the roses. 

Mr. Branscombe's artistic activity had not been 
interrupted by his wife’s death. When the de- 
tails of the funeral had been arranged, a becom- 
ing studio dress of dark gray velvet, with a crape 
band round the arm, devised, and the monument 
thought out, as he said, then he went back to his 
art, which was like nothing so much as the un- 
conscious cerebration of somnambulism. To be 
sure, his grand epic was laid aside. It would 
be a mutilated monument to her memory, he 
said; all the more impressive in its unfinished 
state than if he had perfected it to the end. In 
the incompleteness of this grand work would be 
seen the depth and tragic intensity of his love 
and its great loss; and he would found his claim 
to immortality more on this colossal fragment 
than on any of his finished pieces. The grand- 
est works of art are Greek torsos and Michael 
Angelo’s unfinished statues, he said; his epic 
should rank with them, and he was not ashamed 
of the parallel. 

For the rest, he spent his time in writing “Odes 
to Memory,” “ Threnodies,” “Sonnets to My Lost 
Love,” or “To Matilda in Heaven,” and the like, 
and in composing funeral marches and dirges, 
which Stella had to learn by heart, and play in 
the twilight. Also he began a picture of some- 
thing that was like nothing in heaven or earth ; 
but it stood in his i tion as a striking like- 
ness of his good Matilda going up to heaven in a 
cloud of glory, attended by angels and cherubs’ 
heads. It was a cross between an Assumption and 
Saint Catherine; but he honestly believed it to 
be original, and all his own, and was perhaps 
more content with this last effort of his genius 
than with anything that he had ever done. 

If only he had been content to maunder about 
these queer artistic fields by himself !—if only he 
would have planted and reared and harvested 
without claiming the companionship and assist- 
ance of another! He might have amused him- 
self then as he would, and been no burden to 
man or woman. But he would not labor alone— 
for he called it labor, and believed it to be as he 
called it. He was like those children who can 
not play by themselves, but must have some one 
to sit by and watch them—to be their chorus, or 
at least theiraudience. So with Mr. Branscombe ; 
he must have an artistic henchman; and Stella 
was consecrated by nature and convenience to 
that post, As we have seen, she thought that 
she prized her privileges, and was ee of her 
power to make poor papa’s days less sad. But 
how unhappy her own days were! She suffered 
from such a strange sense of oppression, of te- 
dium, of fi and monotony—of mental star- 
vation too—for which she could in no wise ac- 
count, She supposed it was all because dear, 
dear mamma had died, and poor darling Cyril 
had Se away so miserable and unsatisfied. It 
could be ing more; but how beautiful it was 
out-of-doors y! How much she would like 
to be in the garden! Papa’s studio was always 





rather close and stifling, the window being gen- 
eraliy shut, even on a summer’s day like this, and 
the smell of the paint strong. If he would but 
come out for a little while with her! It would 
do him good ; and the day was so lovely! 

Yet how could she ask him when he had told 
her that the ode which she was transcribing must 
be done by five o’clock, and it was now four, and 
she had not nearly finished? She had been writing 
ever since ten o’clock this morning, and she had 
been unpardonably slow. No, she must not look 
at the sunshine on the grass, at the flowers in the 
beds, at the blue sky above. She must not im- 
agine the fresh scents nor the singing of the birds ; 
she must finish this bit of work for dear papa, 
and please him by doing it well. And yet how 
unsteady her hand was to-day ! and those wretch- 
ed tears !—they blurred her vision so that she 
could not see what she was doing; and if they 
fell on the paper, they spoiled everything. But 
she could not keep them out of her eyes; and 
when papa called her, in his self-absorbed, pre- 
occupied way, “ My good Matilda,” as he so oft- 
en did, she felt as if she should die. But she 
must get on with this Ode—one of the many al- 
ready composed in honor of her sweet mother’s 
memory—and stifle her yearnings, her sorrow, 
and her weariness as she best could. 

Not many people came now to Rose Hill. All 
the visits of condolence had been paid, and things 
had gone back into their usual groove. Stella 
and Mr. Branscombe were so constantly denied 
that the neighbors gave up making useless calls 
which only annoyed them, knowing as they did 
that this perpetual invisibility, this constant “ Not 
at home,” was a fiction, not a fact. And though 
all knew that the order was general, not individ- 
ual, each took it as a personal affront, and resent- 
ed it accordingly. 

One visitor, however, was never shut out; and 
to whomsoever else father and daughter were de- 
nied, for Hortensia Lyon they had always a wel- 
come. She was Mr. Branscombe’s prime favor- 
ite, and he never thought the time lost that was 
given to her. When, therefore, the servant came 
in to-day and said that Miss Lyon was in the 
drawing-room, Mr. Branscombe, so far from ob- 
jecting to this interruption, looked back from his 
easel with a smile, telling Stella that she might 
leave her transcription till to-morrow, and that 
she was to keep her little friend for a few min- 
utes till he should have finished this piece of an- 
gelic drapery, when he himself would come to 
them. 

‘“‘Hortensia Lyon is not like other girls, vain, 
shallow, frivolous, ignorant,” he said. “She has 
heart and a mind, and goes far deeper in thought 
than many a woman of twice her age. I consid- 
er her a rare and precious possession here in our 
little cosmos.” 

“She is a dear sweet girl, and she values you 
too, papa. She will be so glad to see you. I 
know she thinks it an honor—as she ought!” 

Stella spoke warmly and quickly, with a sud- 
den feeling of relief and pleasure only to be ac- 
counted for on the ground of her immense love 
for Hortensia Lyon» It was as if the gloom which 
pervaded this hot, stifling room like a bodily pres- 
ence had been suddenly removed; and she felt 
almost like the Stella of former days as she shut 
the study door behind her, and breathed the 
fresher air of the hall and . 

When she went into the drawing-room she 
found not only Hortensia, but Hortensia’s cousin 
as well—that tall, broad, big-limbed Randolph 
Mackenzie, whom the little player at Providence 
and Puritanism wanted to transform into a meek 
country curate devoted to lawn tennis and mo- 
thers’ meetings, and whom nature had designed 
for a pioneer of civilization and the ruler of 
rough men whose strength he would direct and 
make subservient to good ends. But natural des- 
ignation had not much influence over Hortensia, 
and playing at Providence had. 

There had always been a very friendly feeling 
between Stella and Randolph. As the chum of 
her beloved—as the beloved of his chum—they 
met on the common ground of interest and sym- 
pathy, and each loved the other because both 
loved Cyril Ponsonby. At this moment, then, 
when all her love had turned to sorrow, this visit 
was doubly delightful to the poor girl; and only 
to Cyril would she have shown more joy and wel- 
come than she did to Randolph. 

“ When did you come ?” she asked, with a flut- 
tered look. 

It was almost as if Cyril himself were standing 
like a spirit behind that huge wide back. 

“Last night. So you see I have not been long 
before coming to see you,” he answered. 

*'No, indeed, you have not. And it was very 
kind of you,” she said. 

With a strange impulse she bent forward and 
offered him her hand again, her beautiful blue 
eyes filling with tears as she looked into his face 
with such a sudden effluence of love on her own 
as made him almost start. 

“T assure you, Stella, I have had no peace till 
I brought him here,” said Hortensia, with her 
delicate checked smile—smiling being a frivolity 
rather below her present standard of moral ex- 
cellence, and not to be indulged in needlessly. 
“T tell him he is sadly undisciplined, and needs 
far more self-control than he has,” she added, 
looking at her massive cousin with the slender 
woman’s amiable sense of spiritual superiority 
over that muscular mountain of human flesh. 

She meant to imply that he was lost as he was, 
but worth the trouble of saving; only he must 
let himself be saved by obedience to her. 

“TI do not pretend to be as as you, Hor- 
tensia,” he answered, with frank good-nature. 

This pretty little girl’s quaint scoldings were 
as pleasant to him as if they had been caresses, 
and hurt him no more than a little child hurts a 
Newfoundland dog. 

“You ought to try, Randolph,” said Horten- 
sia, lofty and uncompromising. “ You should not 
suffer yourself to be so impetuous as you are— 





so impatient and undisciplined. We do so much 
more by meekness and self-control.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” he answered. “ But 
what is a poor rough fellow to do, Hortensia, 
when he is born so? I can not make myself as 
sweet and gentle as you and Miss Branscombe. 
And I should not be what I am if I were what 
you are,” he added, with undeniable logic. 

“Not rough, but undisciplined,” she repeated. 
“ And want of discipline is to the character what 
roughness is to the actions. It is all the differ- 
ence between one man and another.” 

“A very deep and lovely thought,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, coming into the room. “Just such 
a thought as I should have expected to hear from 
the pearl of Highwood—the modern Evangeline.” 

“How kind you are, dear Mr. Branscombe !” 
said Hortensia Lyon, looking as fluttered as Stel- 
la had looked. But the one had been the agita- 
tion of so-called love, the other was the gratifica- 
tion of pleased vanity. 

“ And what may you have been doing with your- 
self, Mr. Mackenzie?” asked Mr. Branscombe of 
Cyril’s chosen friend. 

He spoke with an indescribable air of half- 
offensive patronage. To him Cyril and Ran- 
dolph and the whole tribe of athletic and un- 
esthetic young men were little better than ma- 
chines with independent volitions—brutes with 
the use of speech and a glimmering of reason. 
For all the finer purposes of human life, for all 
that was, as he used to say, gracious, supreme, 
lovely, and of precious delightfulness to man, 
these muscular leaders of uncultured men, these 
huge-limbed pioneers of civilization, were no- 
where; and he valued them no more than if 
they had been so many elephants in broadcloth 
or rhinoceroses speaking English. They were the 
blind Cyclops where he was the elegant and as- 
tute Ulysses—they were the lumbering Titans, 
and he was the winged Mercury, the divine Apollo, 
the commanding Jupiter, supreme above them all. 

“Not very much, sir,” answered Randolph. “I 
have taken my B.A. degree, and I am waiting to 
see what will turn up. If Cyril Ponsonby goes to 
India, I should like to go there too. You know 
he is like my brother, and I feel rather blank 
without him.” 

“Orestes and Pylades ?—Jonathan and David, 
hey ?” returned Mr. Branscombe, with a polite 
sneer. “You have warranty, you see, for your 
extreme friendship together.” 

“Yes,” said Randolph, simply. “ But neither 
Pylades nor David was half so good a fellow as 
Cyril Ponsonby. He is out and out the finest fel- 
low I ever came across, and I have known a few 
men in my time.” 

“ He is rather an uncultivated young man,” ob- 
jected Mr. Branscombe, always maintaining his 
lofty attitude of Jovian supremacy. “ He does 
not understand the subtler harmonies, the finer 
symphonies, of art and life, as a really cultured 
person should. He is a breezy-tempered, good- 
natured person, I admit; but he is not one of 
whom I could make a companion. He has not 
the mental insight of your charming cousin here,” 
turning to Hortensia, whose hand he took with 
paternal familiarity and fondness. 

“They are so different, sir, you can not com- 
pare them,” said Randolph, a little put to it to 
maintain his loyalty to each intact. 

Hortensia was of course unrivalled in the world 
of women; Stella Branscombe was the only girl 
who came near her; but Cyril was unrivalled too, 
and must not be degraded that even Hortensia 
might be exalted. 

“No; you are right, Mr. Randolph; we can not 
compare them,” said Mr. Branscombe. “ A barn- 
owl and a bird-of-paradise—a Suffolk punch and 
a gazelle-like Arab: no; there is, as you say, no 
comparison.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Stella. “ Poor Cyril! he is 
not to be compared either to an owl or a cart- 
horse !” 

If Randolph had been hard put to it to keep his 
loyalty to Cyril and Hortensia intact under the 
trial ordained by Mr. Branscombe, so was poor 
Stella. She loved Cyril and she loved her father 
—she honored both impartially, and she believed 
as much in the one as in the other. It was a 
dreadful thing to her to hear her father, who was 
as her king and conscience, speak slightingly of 
her lover, who was her ideal of young manhood. 
She could not be angry with papa, whatever he 
might do. That would be impiety; and Stella 
was not impious. But neither could she hear 
poor darling Cyril spoken of with disdain, nor 
compared to ar. ugly barn-owl and a coarse cart- 
horse, without making her protest in defense. 

“My dear, you speak with the fervid imagina- 
tion of a romantic and love-sick girl,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, calmly. “I, who have my reason 
undisturbed, and who know men and manners, am 
better able than you to ca’ e that young man. 
I grant him all the virtues of the natural man— 
all the uncouth virtues, as I may say; but of the 
finer perceptions which come from culture he 
he has not a trace; and in affecting he has, you 
but betray your own lack. Let us pass to anoth- 
er subject. This does not interest nor amuse me.” 

“How is your great picture getting on, Mr. 
remiss ?” asked Hortensia, with kindly 

aste. 

She was as distressed as Randolph by this sud- 
den onslaught, which both knew cut poor Stella to 
the heart. 

“Come and see,” he answered, rising and offer- 
ing her his arm. ‘“ When you have given me the 
benefit of your fresh criticism, I shall be more 
satisfied with my work. We shall return imme- 
diately, my Stella. Do not give yourself the 
trouble of following us. I do not think Mr. Ran- 
dolph Mackenzie will care for what he may find 
in my poor studio,” he added, with a disagreeable 
smile. 

“Yes indeed, sir, I do,” said Randolph, heroic- 
we Baek 

t though he rose from his seat and was pre- 
paring to go with his cousin and her flatterer, 





Stella did not move. Something stronger than 
even her desire to please her father held her back. 
She must have a word alone with Randolph. She 
must speak of Cyril without restraint or unfriend- 
ly witnesses. 

“ When—where did you see him last?” she 
asked, hurriedly, so soon as the door was shut. 
“How was he? How did he look? What did 
he say? Poor Cyril! Poor darling Cyril! Oh, 
Randolph, I sometimes feel as if I should like 
to die—as if I could not live like this, knowi 
my poor darling Cyril to be so unhappy, an 
through me—for all that it was my duty.” 

“Don't cry, Miss Stella—please don’t!” said 
Cyril’s chum, affectionately, and with genuine dis- 
tress, not knowing what to do for the best, and 
as much afraid of his own sympathetic impulses 
as he was sorry for her grief. “He was very 
down, poor old man, and feels his disappoint. 
ment terribly,” he went on to say, frankly, not 
being at quick subterfuge. “He sent all 
sorts of messages to you—said I was to give you 
his love, and that you were never to doubt him, 
never to forget him, nor think that he should 
forget you; that you were to believe in him, what- 
ever you might hear, for that he would be true 
and faithful to the last, and would wait for your 
promise to the end of his life. Only you were 
not to give him up. You were to be firm to him, 
as he would be to you, and hold yourself always 
engaged though you were separated:” 

“So I will,” said Stella. ‘Nothing should 
make me give him up. The engagement is not 
broken, Randolph—only postponed; and unless 
he wants to Break it off, I will not.” 

“No; I ani sure you will not,” said Randolph, 
warmly. ‘ But tell me, Miss Stella, why has Mr. 
Branscombe taken such a dislike to him? Did 
Cyril offend him in any way? I know he would 
not have done so intentionally. If he did, it was 
quite by accident and mistake. I was taken more 
aback than I ever was in my life when he let fly 
like that.” , 

“So was I,” said Stella, turning pale. “I can 
not understand him. Papa is so wise and good and 
just and noble, I can not make it out. Cyril per- 
haps vexed him because he would not at the first 
consent to postpone our marriage; but papa said 
nothing so bitter then as he did to-day—at least 
not tome. Cyril told me that he had been rath- 
er hard on him when they were alone.” 

“Yes, he told me too that Mr. Branscombe 
had been uncommonly rough on him,” said Ran- 
dolph, in. his more familiar vernacular. “ But 
you do not mind,do you, Miss Stella? and you 
will not be influenced ?” 

“ No,” said Stella, firmly ; “ not even papa could 
turn me against Cyril.” 

“That is right. Thatis just what I expected,” 
said Cyril’s chum, with almost passionate warmth. 
“T think my cousin one of the dearest and best 
girls in the world, but I think you are even bet- 
ter. I never pitied Cyril so much as now, when 
I see more clearly than I ever did what he has 
lost. If I had a saint, I would make you that 
saint, Miss Stella. They gave you the right name 
—Stella, the ‘Star’ !” 

He said all this with a rush of excitement and 
passionate enthusiasm which would have drawn 
on him the rebuke of his self-controlled little 
cousin had she heard it. But something seemed 
to carry him away in spite of himself. He had 
always admired Stella Branscombe; had always 
loved her as his sister for Cyril’s sake; but he 
had never known half her goodness, half her 
beauty, until to-day. And he had never, as he 
said, pitied Cyril so much as now, nor felt that 
strange flood of something which was like envy 
without its bitterness, and with only its yearning 
desire for a like portion to be meted out to him- 
self. 

“We will always be true to him, you and I,” 
he said, still as strongly moved as before. “If 
the whole world deserts him, we will be faithful, 
you and I?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said, giving him her hand. 

He raised it to his lips, moved to strange rev- 
erence and poetry of mood. 

“ Beautiful Stella !” he said, in an under-voice. 
“ Cyril’s Star—and mine !” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THOSE MISS PENNEFATHERS. 


In almost every country society is a family the 
girls of which go by the name of “those”— 
“those Miss Browns,” or “that Miss Smith”— 
girls who are credited with all the faults and fol- 
lies incidental to a misguided youth and more 
than ordinarily peccant humanity—girls who may 
be thankful if they escape without graver scan- 
dals sticking like unclean burrs to their names, 
and who may think themselves fortunate if they 
find- one person in the place who will stand by 
them heartily and courageously. 

Now, the two Misses Pennefather were the 
“those” of Highwood, and it must be confessed 
that they did something to earn their title. Geor- 
gie and Pattie Pennefather, or, as the irreverent 
of their own family were wont to call them, Gip 
and Pip, were the standing target for all the poi- 
soned arrows of ill-nature stored up in the soci- 
ety hereabouts. And a society whereof old Mrs. 
Morshead was an eminent and influential mem- 
ber was pretty certain to have a respectable store 
of these same poisoned arrows, and to be just as 
certain to use them freely. 

Mrs. Morshead, never weary of “ flinging her 
five fingers in the face” of the human family in 
general, flung them with special disdain and ab- 
horrence in the faces of those two Misses Penne- 
father. They represented to her the whole cir- 
cle of nineteenth-century iniquity, from tight 
dresses and high heels to professional beauties 
and the thronged lobbies of the Divorce Court ; 
and it was only paying proper homage to good 
manners to deny that they had any atall. “ a 
Miss Pennefathers” carried on their nicely shaped 
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little backs wallets filled with every fault and im- 
propriety, short pelo vice, that English girls 
of good family could have, while denied the pos- 
session of any pretty little plume or fringe of 
virtue wherewith to soften the ugliness of these 
sinful packets. They were fast, bold, loud, vul- 
gar, idle, and objectionable young hussies all 
round; and as for their good looks, of which they 
were so absurdly vain, and which silly people 
made so much fuss about, Mrs. Morshead protest- 
ed she did not see them, and thought the whole 
family downright plain, and those two horrid girls 
the plainest of the lot. They were at the bottom 
of all the mischief of the place; and if the place 
did its duty they would be cut, as they deserved. 
Their dress was positively improper, and their 
manners were more like those of two bar-maids 
or cigar - than of young ladies whose mother 
was an Honorable. When some one bolder or 
more generous than the rest objected to her 
sweeping condemnations, and pointed out a few 
forgotten graces—as that they were very good- 
natured, and never said unkind things of their 
neighbors; or very charitable, and did a great 
many kind deeds to the poor; that they were re- 
ally not so wild and extravagant as they seemed 
to be, but had the art of making a little go a 
great way, and a big show out of small material— 
she used to quite lose herself in her wrath, and 
declare that at her age she ought to know one 
thing from another, and be allowed to express 
her opinion without fear of contradiction from 
her juniors. She knew what she was talking 
about when she said those Miss Pennefathers 
were a disgrace to the place; and th t if it were 
not for the father and mother, who, aowever, did 
not deserve much consideration, she for one would 
never suffer them inside her house again. But 
then she had always been too considerate for oth- 
ers, she would go on to say, in perfect sincerity, 
and faithfully believing in her own words; and 
much thanks she had got for it from any one! 
Certainly she had got none from those Pennefa- 
ther people, who had not once sent to ask after 
her when she had lost her favorite Skye—her be- 
loved and precious little Joe. “Those Miss Pen- 
nefathers,” in a word—those laughing, gay, and 
careless twins—were about the bitterest of the 
many bitter drops in the cross old woman’s jaun- 
diced cup of life, and stood at the highest point 
in her cruel scale of condemnation. 

She did not really love any human being—her 
daughter and her bonny little grandson not ex- 
cepted—but even she drew distinctions, and dis- 
liked some more than others. Between Hortensia 
Lyon and those Miss Pennefathers—while she ridi- 
culed the former for her Puritanical affectation, 
she vilified the latter for their want of all the 
proper decencies of life and habit—or between 
Stella Branscombe and these two hussies, this 
Gip and Pip, whom all the young men called by 
their names like their sisters, though no one, she 
used to add, with a sneer, ever thought of mar- 
rying them—though Stella was really sickening 
with her dear papa here and her dear papa there, 
dear papa’s poems and dear papa’s paintings, 
the beautiful oratorio that papa had just com- 
posed, and the dear little song that papa wrote 
out last night—still, said Mrs. Morshead, her ex- 
cess of admiration, silly and exaggerated as it 
was, was not so bad as their’want of respect. 
Mater and the governor—Mater so awfully jolly 
in a house, and the governor the dearest old boy 
in the world! Where did they expect to go to 
when they could say such things as these! It 
would be impiety to doubt what would be their end. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Morshead, shaking her high- 
capped old head viciously, “let me have the 
management of those Miss Pennefathers for six 
months, I would Mater them, I can tell you! If 
I had not taught them propriety by then, I would 
—I don’t know what I would not do!~-eat my 
own fingers, I declare I would! And this is the 
kind of thing that you approve of, Augusta,” she 
added, angrily. “And if I did not keep you in 
hand, and make you respectful in spite of your- 
self, you would Mater me, I suppose? Not while 
Iam alive! Not if I had to die for it !” 

“You and I are different from the Pennefather 

girls and their mother,” said Augusta, quietly. “I 
do not approve of their manners, as you know; 
but,” she added, a little imprudently, * I can not 
help seeing that they are very good-hearted, good- 
tempered things, and always ready to do any one 
a kindness.” 
“Charity begins at home,” snapped Mrs. Mors- 
head. “Ihave no opinion of your very kind peo- 
ple who make all the world their bosom-friends, 
and run about with baskets and all that, when 
they ought to be sitting quietly at home, darning 
their stockings and looking after the maids. It 
is only another form of idleness and want of 
domestic duty; and I would not give sixpence for 
the kindness and good-heartedness of these two 
young minxes—these precious friends of yours. 
Give me something more sterling; something 
that makes home home. Ah, my pretty boy!” 
she suddenly added, in a caressing tone, as a 
huge Persian cat slowly raised himself from a 
purple velvet cushion where he had been sleeping 
by the side of her chair, and lightly leaped into 
her lap. “My precious Shah! my beauty! my 
dear old boy !” she continued, stroking him fond- 
ly. “You atleast love your mistress, and do not 
tell lies or do wickedness. If all the world was 
like you, my pretty! But he must not eat the 
birds—the pretty little birds. No, no, he must 
not do that, old dear! And, Augusta”—to her 
daughter, sharply—“ if that Tony of yours drags 
this cat about as he does, I will slap his hands 
the next time I see him. So mind! I give you 
warning. I shall have the creature strangled 
some day, if I don’t take care. Do you hear me, 
Augnsta ?” 

“Yes, mamma; andI will tell Tony to be more 
careful,” her daughter answered, in her calm, 
smooth way ; while the old woman grumbled out, 
“Yes, you had better,” and then fell to kissing 
and stroking her cat once more. 





We all have our soft points, and this was Mrs. 
Morshead’s: she loved animals, this love culmi- 
nating in a species of idolatry for her Persian cat. 
Animals were to her what friends and lovers are 
to others; and to them she gave all the love and 
respect which she denied to her own kind. Men 
and women were vile, and children were simply 
imps in embryo; society was a mass of iniquity 
from end to end, and human motives were all cor- 
rupt; but cats and dogs and cows and horses 
were heirs of all the virtues; and those who ill- 
treated dumb creatures were infinitely more crim- 
inal than those who oppressed and half-murdered 
their own brethren. But her love for animals 
was eminently false and unwholesome. It was 
not the overflow of that large and comprehensive 
sympathy which, having first done its normal 
work, finds new channels of benevolence. It was 
simply a substitute for human kindness, and took 
to itself what was due to man. Thus she gave 
nothing to schools, hospitals, or asylums, but she 
subscribed largely to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and to the Home for 
Lost Dogs, and she was one of the most generous 
benefactors of, as well as one of the most active 
propagandists for, the Anti-vivisection Society, 
which perhaps she held as the most important of 
all. Against the physiologists, indeed, she was 
specially irate, and would rather, she said, have 
the whole human race decimated by disease than 
insure the health and well-being of the world by 
the sacrifice of a rabbit or a guinea-pig. Men had 
not made such a good thing of life, according to 
her, that they should be perpetuated by vicarious 
suffering. Let them perish from off the face of 
the earth, but let the dear dumb brutes remain 
untroubled and undisturbed. All the same she 
ate her beef and mutton, her lamb and veal and 
chicken, with a clear conscience ; and when San- 
dro Kemp once urged this flesh-eating and the 
like as proofs of the universal law of transmuta- 
tion for the one part, and of the need of human 
supremacy for the other, she told him he was im- 
pious, and desired him to change the conversation. 

If only she had given her own kind a little of 
the compassion that she lavished on those dear 
dumb brutes! But she tyrannized over her daugh- 
ter, treated her little grandson with fatal harsh- 
ness, made her service one of pain and fear to 
her domestics, and took away the fine flavor of 
repute from two young girls whose only sin was 
in their heedlessness, their beauty, and their youth. 
This was not cruelty, according to her; but to hurt 
any creature with four legs was a crime which a 
Christian legislature should make punishable as 
a felony. 

If Mrs. Morshead disliked “those Miss Penne- 
fathers,” the twins shrank with as much antipa- 
thy from her. For all their careless and unthink- 
ing natures, for all their buoyancy and elasticity 
of spirit, there was something in the old woman’s 
persistent sourness and opposition that oppress- 
ed them as nothing else did. They liked Augusta 
—indeed, no one could fail to like her, even-tem- 
pered and reasonable as she was—and they pitied 
her and little Tony more than they pitied the poor- 
est person in the parish; but old Mrs. Morshead 
was a horror, and more than they could stand, 
save under the strongest compulsion of social ne- 
cessity. When they paid her the visits demand- 
ed by duty and politeness, they made them as short 
as they could, paid them as seldom as possible, 
and did their best to avoid pitfalls and stumbling- 
blocks of offense. This was the hardest part of 
the business. Walking blindfold among burning 
ploughshares was nothing to it, and skating on 
thin ice was comparatively safe going. With Mrs. 
Morshead the burning ploughshares were as thick 
as pebbles on the sea-shore, and the ice was nev- 
er more than a mere film, which gave way as soon 
as touched. Hence their visits were both brief 
and rare; and as Mrs. Morshead, in common with 
all tyrants, liked to be able to bully ad libitum, 
but to be made as much of as if she were the sweet- 
est creature alive, she resented as a personal in- 
sult the slackness of intercourse which was the 
order between the Laurels and Sherrardine, where 
the Pennefathers lived. 

In truth, she resented everything whatever 
about the Pennefathers, whether affecting her- 
self or no, All the circumstances of the family 
made one huge conglomerate of annoyances, one 
great béle notre against which she waged inces- 
sant and ineffectual war. The very name was an 
offense. Pennefather! What a mouthful it was, 
and how absurd altogether! Pennefather here 
and Moneypenny there—one would think that 
Highwood had been originally peopled by coin- 
ers, she said, putting her old prunella-slippered 
feet on all the rules of philology. And the affec- 
tation of their calling their place Sherrardine, 
because Mrs. Pennefather’s father had lived at 
Sherrards, the family place, for the few years of his 
viscountship. As if any one cared to know that 
they had a viscount in the family—tacking them- 
selves on like that to the aristocracy, simply be- 
cause that silly woman was an Honorable. They 
were substantially only simple commoners like 
any one else, and not so good as some others. 
For, if report said true, they had enough to do to 
make both ends meet in their noisy, rackety, un- 
tidy household. And if those Miss Pennefathers 
kept at home a little more than they did, and 
thought more of their duties and less of their 
dress, it would be far better for them and every 
one connected with them, And if they paid their 
bills more punctually, and gave fewer dances and 
garden parties, and all that nonsense, it would be 
more to their credit. And so she, Mrs. Morshead, 
would tell them some day. If Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nefather did not know how to guide their own 
children aright, it was the duty of a Christian 
matron of her age and experience—the oldest in- 
habitant of the parish, and perhaps, if all people 
had their due, the most respectable—it was her 
duty to give them a little friendly advice, and tell 
them what the world said of them. 

She was full of this-resolution when the door- 
bell rang, and the servant ushered in “the Miss 








Pennefathers,” as he might have ushered in two 
young lion cubs fresh from the jungle. 

Crisp, curly, jet-black hair surmounted by au- 
dacious white beaver hats turned up sharp on one 
side and flapping low down on the other; four 
roving, bright, and dark brown eyes set under 
brows as straight as if they had been ruled by a 
line, and as black as if they had been drawn in 
ink ; two pretty little Roxalana noses ; wide, smil- 
ing, almost scarlet lips, showing a full set of 
small square teeth when they laughed—and they 
were always laughing; cheeks dotted with dim- 
ples, and as bright as damask roses in the sun ; 
stature just five foot three, exact measurement, 
not a millimeter more or less in either; trim, 
well-busked figures, draped in showy garments 
tied tightly back to the full display of all the gra- 
cious curves and generous outlines, the modelling 
and shaping of art and nature combined; loud 
voices, as clear as silver bells; frank manners, 
knowing no fear and seeking no favor; an at- 

phere of unchecked gayety, of abounding vi- 
tality, of girlish devil-may-carishness, of the very 
insolence of youth and happiness: this was the 
best description that could be given of the two 
Misses Pennefather, that Gip and Pip whom all 
men loved and no one wished to marry, and who 
were to Mrs. Morshead the very head and ears of 
her biggest béte noire. 

Poor laughing, heedless Gip and Pip, the day 
had come when their trimestrial visit to that sour 
old Mrs. Morshead had to be paid ; and they paid 
it for duty’s sake and Augusta’s. But it was a 
corvée, a fighting with wild hearts by no means 
agreeable to contemplate, and where they knew 
they should come off the worst. 

In they came with that general look of flush 
and hurry and taking life and circumstance, by 
storm which was characteristic of them. Exactly 
alike in dress and person, they were simply to 
Mrs. Morshead a reduplication of offense. She 
never knew which from which—nor did any one, 
indeed—so that it was impossible to take refuge 
from one on the other, or to change the venue 
and mitigate the nuisance. There they both were, 
one just like the other, their bright eyes roving 
round the room in the purposeless way of bright 
eyes conscious of their beauty, their voices clang- 
ing with loud but not unmelodious force, and 
their whole manner and appearance curiously sug- 
gestive of audacity, defiance, and good temper. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Morshead ?”’ both said 





in a breath. “What a lovely day! isn’t it? 
How do you do, Augusta dear? Isn’t it splendid 
weather ?” 


“T never remember such splendid weather, do 
you ?” Gip went on to say, in her loud, clear voice, 
that reminded you of a cascade, it was so hur- 
ried, impetuous, monotonous, and continuous. 
“ And they say it’s going to last for ever so long; 
that’s awful jolly news, isn’t it? And so we are 
going to give a picnic on the strength of it; and 
you will come to it, of course, Augusta? All our 
friends are coming, and some from London too. 
The Cowley boys will be here, and our own boys 
are at home now—Jemmy came last night”— 
Jemmy was a young sub-lieutenant in the navy, 
waiting for his ship—* and Colonel Moneypenny, 
dear old boy, says that he will come too, and bring 
the Champagne; and Sandro Kemp is to put us 
all into a picture—and Sandro is a great admirer 
of yours, Augusta, and is always talking about 
you; so is Colonel Moneypenny too; so you will 
have two strings to your bow if you come, and, as 
times go, that is a very fair allowance for one 
woman, and more than any one else will have.” 

Here Gip laughed like a musical peal of thun- 
der, and Pip laughed too, for company. Mrs. 
Morshead shot out her under lip, and put up her 
hands to her head. 

“Good gracious !” she said, crossly. 

“ What is the matter with you, Mrs. Morshead ?” 
asked Pip, sympathetically. ‘Have you a head- 
ache? I am awfully sorry, I’m sure. Headaches 
must be such awfully disgusting things. I never 
had one in my life, except when I fell from the 
apple-tree, and pitched right on the back of my 
poor little nut. And then it ached liked fury. I 
thought it was all over with me, and I was never 
so frightened in my life. It was sickening. But 
it taught me to be careful how I trusted to those 
horrid old rotten branches again. The apples 
were prime, for all that, and worth a spill that 
didn’t quite do for one.” 

“ Perhaps, Miss Pennefather, you will be good 
enough to translate what you have said into Eng- 
lish,” said Mrs. Morshead, when Pattie stopped to 
take breath. “Iam not of the new school, I am 
thankful to say, and I do not understand slang.” 

“Oh, I am sure I am awfully sorry if I slung 
you any slang,” said Pip, penitentially. “ You 
see, we are so used to it from the boys when they 
come home that it slips out when one does not 
mean it. But, indeed, every one talks slang now- 
adays; you can’t get on without. A girl looks 
such a stick when she does not talk like the rest, 
and I hate sticky girls. Neither George nor I are 
sticks, and we don’t patronize the breed at home.” 

And at this she laughed in her turn, and Gip 
again joined in without knowing why ; and again 
Mrs. Morshead put up her hand to her ears, and 
shot out her under lip. 

“Upon my word, Miss Pennefather, you and 
your sister are the two very noisiest young ladies 
of my acquaintance,” she said, angrily. 

Pip laughed and Gip laughed. 

“ Well, I grant you, Mrs. Morshead, we are not 
of the mealy-mouthed mum kind,” said the for- 
mer, whose turn it was this time to undertake the 
terrible old woman. It had been her sistev’s in 
their last visit. 

“You might be more like ladies, and yet not 
mum or mealy-mouthed, as you elegantly express 
it,” said Mrs. Morshead. “ You are like two—I 
don’t know what—in a room.” 

“Oh, we are nothing!” cried Pip, audaciously. 
“You should hear the boys how they sing out all 
over the place. They make such a row that 
sometimes you can hardly hear yourself speak. 





Even Mater, who is the dearest old lady in the 
world, can’t always stand it, and is obliged to tell 
them to shutup. And when Jemmy comes home 
it is just awful the stramash that goes on from 
morning to night. But Jem is awfully good fun, 
and spins the jolliest yarns. He is a dear old 
man, and looks awfully handsome in his uniform, 
with all its gagits.” . 

“No, I can not and will not bear it !” cried Mrs. 
Morshead, aroused to that point of disgust which 
lies beyond endurance. “ Miss Pennefather, your 
language is simply disgraceful; and if your own 
parents allow you to use words which are never 
heard in any lady’s drawing-room, I do not. In 
my house you will please to remember that you 
are talking to a lady, and you will behave like la- 
dies—if you can.” 

“T am awfully sorry—” began Pip. 

“No, you are not awfully sorry—not awfully 
anything,” interrupted Mrs. Morshead. “I am 
very glad if you feel ashamed of yourself, because 
then, perhaps, you may improve; but there is no 
improvement possible while you use the most 
objectionable and foolish expression.” 

Pip looked at her sister, and made a slight 
grimace ; her sister looked at her, and repeated 
the sign. 

“T think it’s time to go, Patrick,” said Gip, as 
a diversion. “We have no end of things to 
do, you know. So you'll be sure to come next 
Wednesday ?” she added, turning to Augusta. 
“At Crossing Bridge, remember; two o'clock 
sharp; and, if possible, do bring a basket of 
gooseberries with you. You have awfully fine 
ones, I know, and fruit is always good gear in a 
picnic.” 

“ My daughter can not go,” said Mrs. Morshead. 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead!” cried both the sisters 
together. “It will not be half the fun without 
Augusta.” 

“ Mrs. Latrobe has her duties at home,” said the 
terrible old woman, fixing her eyes with a stony 
stare on her daughter. 

The delicate pink flush came up on the comely 
cheeks; but Augusta’s voice and manner were as 
smooth and soft and unruffled as they always were. 

“Do you want me at home, mamma?” she 
asked, with perfect serenity. 

“Do I want you at home? What an absurd 
question !” said Mrs. Morshead. “I do not want 
you at home, if you mean that, for you are not of 
much use to me at any time; but I should like 
to know what is to become of that boy of yours 
if you go out for the whole day like this? Do 
you expect me to be his nurse? And you know 
that I strongly object to his being in the kitchen 
with the servants.” 

“Oh, Tony comes too. He is such a jolly little 
chap, and we are all so fond of him,” said Gip. 
“Certainly, you must bring the old man,” she 
added, to Augusta. “That need not keep you; 
so now of course you will come ?” 

“Tf you really do not want me at home, mam- 
ma, it would be pleasant for the child, and would 
keep him: out of your way,” said Augusta, to 
whom the prospect of a day’s freedom from her 
mother was a boon too great to be refused if in 
any way possible to be accepted. 

“ Anything for pleasure and gadding about!” 
said Mrs. Morshead. “At your age, Augusta, a 
widow as you are, with a dear little boy to edu- 
cate and look after, 1 wonder at you for your 
greediness after amusement. It is not decent. 
When a woman has been married and left a wid- 
ow as you have been, and under all the peculiar 
circumstances of your case,” she added, with cru- 
el significance, “I think she ought to content 
herself with home and home duties, and leave all 
this idleness to young ladies like the Miss Pen- 
nefathers, for instance—young ladies who have 
nothing to think of, and no heads for anything 
but pleasure if they had.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead, a little fun is good for 
every one,” said Pattie. “And Augusta is so 
nice in a thing of this kind.” 

“ Of course I would not go if you did not wish 
it, mamma,” said Augusta, cheerfully. “ But if 
you do not want me for anything, indeed I should 
like it. You are going to Greenhill Falls, you 
say ?” turning to Gip. “It is years and years 
since I have been there. I should like it so 
much if I can be spared.” 

“As for sparing you, I can spare you well 
enough,” answered Mrs. Morshead ; “ for you do 
not make yourself so very useful, Augusta, that 
you can not be spared. What I object to is the 
principle. A woman of your age, and after what 
should have been such a sobering experience, fly- 
ing over the country with a parcel of giddy gig- 
glers, just as if you were a girl yourself. It is 
not becoming and not decent, as I said.” 

“Just this once, Mrs. Morshead,” pleaded Gip. 

“She will help to keep all of us young ones in 
order,” added Pip. 

“It would be very nice to see the dear old Falls 
again,” said Augusta. “I remember so well the 
first time I went with you, mamma. I was just 
my little Tony’s age, and I can remember it so 
well, and how you took me in your arms and car- 
ried me over the wet places in the field.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Morshead, shaking her 
head, “ there are not many such mothers as I 
was to you, Augusta. And finely you have re- 
paid me! But I have never been hard to you, 
bad a daughter as you have been to me. If you 
want to go and take the child with you, I am 
sure I do not wish to stand in your way. I do 
not like all this gadding about, as you know; but 
I do not care for mere lip service, mere grudging 
obedience. Go if you like. Ido not mind being 
left all the day alone with no one to speak to. 
I am used to my loneliness. Oh yes, certainly ; 
go and enjoy yourself. Do not mind me. Iam 
an old woman of no good to any one—only fit to 
be dead and buried.” 

“ Not quite that, mamma,” said Augusta ; “but 
if you really do not care—” Turning to Gip, 
she added, “I will be at Crossing Bridge next 
Wednesday at ten o’clock punctually; and I dare 
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say mamma will let me bring a basket of goose 
berries with me.” 

“Shall I order Page to give you all the peaches 
and grapes in the hot-house ?” asked Mrs. Mors 
head, sarcastically. 

“Oh, thanks, Mrs. Morshead !” answered Pip, 
with exasperating gratitude. “That would be 
good gear. How awfully jolly! You are really 
quite too awfully good.” 

* Well, as I am not quite a fool, I do not think 
I will empty my hot-house for your picnic,” said 
Mrs. Morshead, still satirically. 

On which the two girls laughed, as at a good 
joke, and then took their leave, Gip saying in a 
whisper to Augusta : 

* And mind you make yourself awfully killing, 
for I want you to look your very best. We are 


| black shivers,” 


| 
| 


not going to have a single stick among us, and 
we are going in for a pocketful of fun all round. 
It és jolly that you are coming,” she added, affec- 
tionately, “ We were in an awful fright that you 
wouldn’t be let.” 

“ Well,” said Gip to Pip, as soon as they had 
got safely outside the door, “of all the awful old 
toads that ever lived, that Mrs. Morshead is the 
worst. How I pity that poor dear Augusta! and 
what an angel she is !” 

“Tf I had such a scarecrow for my mother, I 
would give her pepper, and make it hot,” an- 
swered reckless Pip. “Ugh! It gives me the 

” she added, shuddering. “I de- 
clare I feel as if I was all over ‘nasty creechers— 
crawl—up—yer.’” 

“She is a horror,” returned Gip. “ How I wish 


that stupid old Moneypenny would make up his 
mind and marry poor Augusta out of hand! It 
would be only charity to save her from such an 
old Turk as that mother of hers, Poor Augusta! 
What a life she must lead !” . 

“T wouldn’t be she for five thousand a year,” 

d Pip, energetically. ‘I would rather sweep 
a crossing or break stones on the road.” 

“T would prefer the crossing,” said Gip, with 
a reflective air. “It’s good gear to sweep a cross- 
ing in a club street, and one could get one’s self 
up to look awfully killing in a Dolly Varden.” 

“ Andperhapscatcha lord,” said low-minded Pip. 

“That would be jolly,” returned her sister. 
“What would you be married in, Patrick ?” 

“Cream satin,” said Pip, with commendable 
promptitude, “What would you, George ?” 


“Cream satin too,” was the answer. 

And then they both went off into a discussion 
on those extremely problematical bridal dresses, 
and those wedding tours which at present were 
all about the grounds of Spanish castles, and 
agreed, as they always did, down to the last 
square inch of “kilting,” and the remotest little 
fact of their journey, 

They had never quarrelled since they were 
born; and in the family they were known by the 
name of the Doves, when not the Inseparables, 
or the Siamese, r and Pollux foeminina, or 
the Cheerybles—which last word had the advan- 
tage of uniting two ideas in one skin, according 
to the phraseology of sub-lieutenant Jemmy, 
whose brilliant idea it was. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 
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Mourning Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The stiff frame of this bonnet is covered with 
black taffeta, under a double layer of black silk gauze, 
The outer edge of the brim is bordered by two bias folds, 
half an inch wide, of gauze, and by a row of dull jet beads, 
Bias gauze is laid in soft folds across the back, and a strip 
is arranged in winding folds on the front of the crown. 
Two scarfs four inches wide and forty inches long of dou- 
ble gauze are fastened at the middle of the front under 
folds of the same material, and carried over the crown to 
the sides, where they are fixed to the brim, and form the 
strings. A ruching of gauze is placed inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—This bonnet, which is covered with biack silk 
gauze, is trimmed across the back with a pleating three- 
quarters of an inch wide of this material, and with bias 
overlapping folds of the same width. A large Alsacian 
bow of folded gauze and a half-wreath of black leaves 
and flowers interspersed with jet beads trim the front of 
the bonnet. The strings, which are eight inches wide 
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Fig. 1.—Movurning 
Bonnet, 


and forty inches 
long, and finished 
on the sides by a 
slip-stitched hem 
an inch in width 
on the right side, 
are attached under 
the Alsacian bow, 
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Fig. 1.—Scran Satin Croax.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


and fastened on the brim at the sides. 
A ruching of gauze inside the brim com. 
pletes the bonnet. 


Jewel Box with Pincushion, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue pasteboard box is lined with quilt- 
ed cream-colored satin. The sides are 
covered with olive velvet, and the cover, 
which is furnished with a cushion, with 
olive velvet and embroidered cream-color- 
ed satin. The velvet on the side is puff- 
ed, edged on the top and bottom with 
heavy silk cord, and bordered around the 
top with gold-lace. A cushion stuffed 
with cotton is fastened on the cover, the 
corners are covered with puffed velvet, 
and the cushion is then edged with cord. 
The cover for the cushion is embroidered 
on cream-colored satin in the design given 
by Fig. 2, in tent and satin stitches. The 
vines and leaves are worked with olive 
filoselle silk, the berries with bronze; the 
four points of the design are worked with 
ruby, the leaves curving from them with 
blue. The edges of the cover are finish- p 
ed with button-hole stitched points in Bah i 
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Fig. 1—Crocuer Sire ror CHILp From 
1 to 2 Years oLp,—Front.—{ For 
Back, see Page 741. ] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet SacquE FOR 
Girt From 8 to 5 YEARS 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. IIL, Figs, 19-21, 


SaTIn-striPeD Moré Apron. 


For description see Supplement. Fig. 1.—Jewret Box witn Pincusnion.—[See Fig. 2, P. 740. For description see Supplement. 
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Rosette for Cravats, ete.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 741. 
Turs rosette, which is suitable for ornamenting cravat 
ends and for similar purposes, is worked on batiste with fine 
embroidery cotton in satin, ladder, and button-hole stitches. 





FRENCH LUXURY BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 

HE court had become more splendidly extravagant than 

ever ; and the vanity and ambitions of Louis the Great 
waged a succession of. costly or humiliating wars. But 
from the days of the orgies of the Tour de Nesle to the 
frivolities and scandals of the Petit Trianon, the contrasts 
of m gnificence and misery had been extreme. On the one 
side we see the seigneur at Paris, or, in later times, at one 
of the palaces in the environs. In vain had monarchs like 
Henri Quatre, simple and careless in their personal habits, 






Fig. 2.—Movurnine 
Bonnet. 


set an example of in- 
difference to dre SS; 
in vain had clear- 
sighted reformers like 
Richelieu sought to 
resirain society by 
umptuary laws; in 
vain had miserly min- 
isters like Mazarin 





Fig. 2.—Suran Satry Croaxk.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 


carried frugality into avatice in their per- 
sonal expenditure. The men vied with the 
women in that extravagance of costume 
which was fostered by the fashions of each 
successive age.. The richest stuffs of Italy 
and the Low Countries were slashed in all 
fantastic manners. A ‘gala suit with its 
falling collars and ruffles of lace and del- 
icate quiltings of white satin, might be ruin- 
ed by the wine stains in a single drinking 





bout. Constant changes of dress were as 
much de rigueur as in the overabused court 
of the Empress Eugénie, And the person- 
al magnificence of the master struck the 
key-note to the style of the suitable estab. 
lishment he maintained. The great nobles 
had their attendant gentlemen and their 
pages, the officers of their households, the 
staff of their kitchens, with their upper serv- 
ants and troops of lackeys in their liveries, 
It is true that their furniture might have 
seemed incommodious to the more fastid- 
ious ideas of the fortunate middle classes of 
this present century ; but they launched out 
freely in articles of luxury, and luxuries in 
those days brought fancy prices. They 
hung their walls with tapestry richly woven 

















and figured after artistic designs, and deck- 
ed uncomfortable couches with magnificent 





bronze silk above gold-lace. This taste- Fig. 1.—Orientat Satin Fig. 2.—Eneuish Watkine Coat, Drarep Over-Sxirt, AnD Snort embroidaries. They gilded and moulded 
ful and artistic casket is well suited for a CLoak. Sxirt.—Wira Cut Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. and painted their ceilings; they had taken 
pretty holiday gift. For description see Suppl. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 37-43. to importing rare mirrors from Venice 
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and patronized pupils of the Lombard gold- 
smiths for plate; and while Palissy was being 
persecuted for his heretical opinions, the graceful 
and eccentric conceptions of his pottery-wares 
were already becoming the rage. They paid 
sooner or later for these objects of meudblerie and 
virtu. The wines and the banquets were in keep- 
ing with the plate on the buffets, and the damask 
and crystal that set off the tables. They played 
high too, as we have said,and they often lost 
heavily, and how they came by the ready money 
is a mystery. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
I believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a valuable 
remedy in many cases of neurasthenia and dyspepsia. 
—(Com.) C. C. Hieerns, M.D., Curoaco, Ii, 





see 


Trp To Evrorr ror $742.—All expenses included. 
Hotels and travelling invariably first-class. A few 
ladies and gentlemen can join a party conducted by a 
young gentleman of considerable European experience. 
Amited number only. For particu route, etc., 
address W. L., P. O. Box 21, Brooklyn, N. Y.—{ Com.) 





Hanrorv’s None Such Baking Powder is free from 
all impurity, contains no filling, as starch, flour, etc. 
All other kinds contain filling. Leading grocers in all 
cities sell Hanford’s.—(Com. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

, Prodact of a ial refining pro- 

EFPs Ss cess. Itis Chocolate devoi a of 

ts over-richness and substantial- 
t 


i 
ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 
C HOCOLATE oft the coniotencoet coffee. Anaf- 
EN is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
8 labell . 
E 86 cB HomeopathicChemists, London. 





FALL AND WINTER 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


&@#™~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. VY. City. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Battons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
auy color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 








The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body's moisture, 
7 | but revs | it to escape through 
.| the perfo 


















ions, one | the wearer 
-| in a uniform 4 of warmth. To 
lungs these gar- 


. American 
Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. ‘Recommended by all 
leading physicians, Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 





AL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


Wo. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 








UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Louis XVL, First Empire, Renaissance, Mor 
Anglo-Japanese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, 
ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 

Tt. B. STEWART & CO. 
75 Weer 23p Sr., 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
S) 


lt WORLD, 
ON -1878. 





STEEL PEN 


D MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITIC 


GOLC 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 


remedy for removing radically and anently a 
anno} urements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Ladies 


Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. & East 20th St., N.Y. 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
, Designer, 401 8t.,N.Y. 








ESTABLISHED 


(0 GUNTHER’ SONS, 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


is2o. 























BROADWAY and 234 St., 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Modis, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 















Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
>. ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
} sition), made wholly of 
%z natural curly hair, is indis- 

pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 


right, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


5 Price, $6 to 
with privil of returning. . 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


12. Sent, C.O.D., 





00 Serap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 
1 10c.; 8 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9, 10c.; 3 Oil 
Pictures, 9x12, 10c. ; 8 Engravings, 9x12, 10c. ; 12 Perfo- 
rated Mottoes,10c. J.W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


The THOMPSON | 


y and best, being guaranteed to wear three | 
times longer than ANY other wave made, | 


‘o be had ONLY of | 


PREPARE FOR 
HRISTMA 


eat 


Suitable for Knitting Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, 
| Edgings, and other articles. Put ~ on half ounce 

balls in Black, White, and colors. An illustrated book 
of 32 pages of rules for knitting this silk sent by mail 
on receipt of a 3c. stamp. Address 


NONOTUOK SILK 00., Florence, Mass, 


Brilliancy and Durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size in thread, with softness of finish and 
freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the quali- 
ties which have established the reputation of the Flor- 
ence, a8 the only Knitting Silk which has met with fa- 
vorable consideration. it is for sale by dealers in fine 
fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, and do not allow 
substitutes to be imposed upon you. 











OUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do yourown 
| Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
signs for Art Needlework. Each design is colored by 
hand, and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
der and full instructions for making a transfer to any 
material, Price-List sent on application to 

S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston, 


| 40 Lovely Chromo Cards, New Designs just ont, with 
name, 10c. Srar Printine Co., Northford, Conn. 
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Four Cents a Number. 


the subscribers otherwise direct. 


November. Price $3 00; postage prepaid. 
postage, 13 cents additional. 


Address 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


ITHIN a year of its first appearance, Harper’s Youne Peopre has secured 

a leading place among the periodicals designed for juvenile readers. 
object of its conductors is to provide for boys and girls from the age of six to 
sixteen a weekly treat in the way of entertaining stories, poems, historical sketches, 
and other attractive reading matter, with profuse and beautiful illustrations, and, 
at the same time, to make the spirit and influence of the paper harmonize with 
~, the moral atmosphere which pervades every cultivated Christian household. This 
. important design they endeavor to carry out by combining the best literary and | 
artistic talent—so that fiction shall appear in bright and innocent colors, sober 


Canada, Europe, the West Indies, and South America; and the letters which 
appear in the “ Post-office Box” afford interesting proofs of its popularity among 
young people in almost every quarter of the globe. 





TERMS. 
Sixeie Sussonrprions for one year, $1 50 each; Frvr Svp- 
SCRIPTIONS, One year, $7 00—payable in advance; postage prepaid. Subscriptions will be 
commenced with the Number current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 


The Second Volume will begin with No. 53, to be issued November 2d, 1880, Subscrip- 
tions should be sent in before that date, or as early as possible thereafter. 
The Bound Volume for 1880, containing the first 52 Numbers, will be ready early in 


Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





The 


} facts assume a holiday dress so as to be no longer dry or dull, and mental exer- | 
m.. cise, in the solution of puzzles, problems, and other devices, become a delight. SN 
Sys The cordial approval extended to Harrer’s Youne Peopie shows that those \\ 

f \ Y who have it in charge have not miscalculated the requirements of juvenile period- \ 
\ ical literature. The paper has attained a wide circulation in the United States, VV 





Cover for Youne Psorie for 1880, 85 cents ; 














$1.25 a Year. 

3pecimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial Trip, 3 mo. 2c. * 
ween 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ulusterated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household 


The newest Music with each No, 
—Sead for T'remium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 





Box 2456. 4 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Send 8c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” ADams & Bisuop, 46 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 
















GRAND OPENING, 


November 9th and 10th, of 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 
ON THE PARISIAN PLAN. 
UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY. 
LADIES CORDIALLY INVITED. 

54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** The Albine,? now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, from $1 upward. 
Switches, finest quality, all long hair, from $6 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Mair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Hair a Spoctalty. All shades properly 
matched at reasonable prices. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 

Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cent® and $1 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices, 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third honse east 6th Ave. 








BOYS AND GIRLS CLOTHING 


A SPECIALTY, including everything required to make 
up complete outfits for all ages up to 16 years, of the 
h a standard for quality, style, fit, &c., and at low 
prices. Catalogues furnished upon application. 


BEST & CO,, ee? soci Soon Sts:s NeW York. 


HINTS 10 WOMEN 


ON THE 


CARE OF PROPERTY. 


By ALFRED WALKER. 


32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 








I have no doubt that this little manna! will be found 
to be thoroughly prepared, and to be eminently use- 
ful. It ought to be widely circulated.—Noau Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, New Haven. 

A capital little treatise, which men will find as use- 
ful as women. * * * The sound sense of this volume 
should insure it a wide reading.—Hartford Courant. 

An exceedingly valuable little book. It tells of all 
the ordinary transactions in business affairs, discusses 
the elements of financial securities, suggests modes 
of increasing property, and tells those who have none 
how to secure a comfortable independency.—Albany 
Press, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
t@™ Harreer & Brorurers will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


SAVE MONE 


new F ASHION GUIDE. 





Bea 
in avisible Front Coiffures. 
and most lete work in its line ever 
and no 


The best 


La 
2) . Mailed by H 
Street, N. ¥. City, Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of returning. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces . . . .$90.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces......... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pi <> 
4.00 








ichly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 p'eces.. 1 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25, white.............--.++ 3.00 
lish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces ..... 1 
Dinner Knives. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Lis' 
on application. Estimates furnished. : 
’, L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free 
charge. Sent C, O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 
53 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


of 


4 Sets Reeds, ONLY $06. 


148 
ORGANS #33 ay : oh 
— Daniel ‘ Beatty, ashington, N. J. 


5 | New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


5 0 = Cards. New Coreen Sada ee Rien as, 
with name, 10c, G, A, Sprixe, Northford, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


751 
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FASHION QUARTER 


WINTER, 1880, 


Is OUT. 
Price 15e. per Copy; or 50c. per Year. 





om 














Contains illustrated descrip- 


tions of all the Winter Fash.- | 
Complete list of Holiday | 


ions. 
Goods and presentation articles. 
Household Goods, China, Ma- 
jolica Ware, Silver and Glass 
Ware, &., &. With complete 
quotations of the latest retail 
prices. Illustrated with hun- 
dreds of excellent engravings. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS., 
285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





JOHNSON’S 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH 8T., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK, 
CALLS SPECIAL ATTENTION TO° HIS STOCK 
OF UNTRIMMED LADIES’ AND MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, AND VELVET. SPE- 

CIAL SHAPES, NOT TO BE HAD IN OTHER 

STORES, ALL AT’ EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED PATTERN BONNETS 


FOR CARRIAGE, OPERA, and EVENING WEAR. 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS 


IN GREAT VARIETY and AT POPULAR PRICES. 
NOVELTIES IN 


LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, | 


KID GLOVES, WOOLS, AND WORSTED WORK, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., at POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & 60. 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 

















MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES AND 
STYLES (Two Colors), 


BROCADED VELVETS. 
Not $5 50, 1 But $2 75. 


a X j 
ALL SILK, DESIRABLE COLORS, ) oe 
NOT $6 50, 
ALL-SILK SATIN-STRIPED VELVETS, $1, $1 25, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
JACQUARD WOVEN, 
STILL FINER BROCADES, 
BUT 
$1 50, $1 75. 


FURS! FURS!! 


SEAL AND OTTER SACQUES. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 
AND SACQUES. 


FUR COLLARS, MUFFS, AND BOAS. 


Riley's Fashion Magazine 


FALL NO. NOW READY. 


Contains Full and Reliable Information on Matters 
of Fashion, and Gives a Complete Price-List of Our 
Entire Stock. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 


| Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, 70 Allen St. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60, 





STERN BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
WE WILL ISSUE OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, with full descriptions of all 
novelties in 


SUITS, OLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FUR GARMENTS, LINGERIES, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND THQEMBNDS OF OTHER ARTICLES, 
And will mail it upon application, 


PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO ALL MAIL 
ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


KEYES, 





(349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, | 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
Prices always the lowest. 
Send address on postal card for our 170-page Ilus- 
trated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. Sent free. 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


FALL and WINTER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


AQ Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North Haven, Ct. 


$5 t0 $20 Readay sy bome. Samples worth 8 free 











NEW YORK. 


GREAT SALE OF SILKS. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY PURCHASED A LARGE 
LOT OF EXTRA QUALITY BLACK SILKS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OUR SAMPLES WILL PROVE THE TRUTH OF 
OUR ASSERTION THAT YOU CANNOT DUPLI- 
CATE THE SAME GOODS ELSEWHERE AT LESS 
THAN 20 PER CENT. ADVANCE. 

BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY 
GOODS AND FANCY GOODS. 

OUR CATALOGUE IS NOW READY FOR MAIL- 
ING TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year...... «eee 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Ove Year..... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harrver’s Mae@azine..... 
Harper's WREKLY....... One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper’s BazaR.......-- 
Harper’s MaGazine..... 
Haxper’s WEEKLY....... } One Year... ++. 700 
Harper's MaGazine..... 
Harper's Bazak......... } One Year........... 7 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... 
Harren’s Bazak......... } One Year ........... 7 00 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiiw Square, New York. 


i890 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov 5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
— oO ome 
LINENS. COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 0 CHINA. 
oO Oo 
°" JONES % 
a} Oo 
0 a} 


x x 








i| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


aND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect. 


%, JONES .° 








x 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
NEW FALL ** QUARTERLY CATALOGUE” 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ti isase JONES 


Have marked over 200 Pieces of Colored 


Novelty Dress Goods, 


Of this season’s importation, at prices far below 
cost, with the object of closing them out imme- 
diately. 

SILK AND WOOL GOODS, 
30c., 40c., 50c., 60c., '75c., and $1 00. 


Former prices were from $1 00 to $3 00 a yard. 











No larger or choicer variety of styles and 
colorings, and greater intrinsic value, can be 
found anywhere. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


“JERSEYS.” 

A large assortment of the London Manufac- 
tured Silk Jerseys. Paris Made Cardigan Jackets, 
all colors. Pure Silk Under Vests and Drawers 
Medium and Extra Heavy. Merino, Cashmere, 
and Scarlet Wool Under Vests and Drawers for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Broadway & [9th St. 








E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
yf sre ate 00. Single articles equal- 
y ‘i 


BABIES’ 


TOILET BASKETS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 





ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


SHOES. © CO LACES. | 
CARPETS. ()_ O” GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 oO” sonostery. 
FURNITURE. oO AQ MILLINERY. | 
DOMESTICS. VV Gents’ Fornisuino G'ps. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS 


| 

| 

; CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charlies James Fox. - By Grores Orro Treve.yan, 
| Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
|  8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

| Il. 

| THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part Il Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
| With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
| Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
| y. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8Svo, Ornamental 
| Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
| Travellers in the Far East, Part 1., issued last year. 
| IIL. 

| MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The 
| Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From 
| New Electrotype Plates. In Five Volumes, 8vo, 
| Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a 
| box, $10 00. [To match the Library Edition of 
Macaulay’s England, lately issued.) 

| 


IV. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 


1880. By Justin MoCartny. Complete in Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. 
in Two Numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 
20 cents each, 


. A 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moguey. 
Three Volumes in one Number (143) of the Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
1. Robert Burns. By Principal Suarrpr. 
2. Oliver Goldsmith. By Wittitam Brack. 
3. John Bunyan. By J. A. Froupg. 


Three Volumes in one Number (144) of the Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 15 cents 
1. Samuel Johnson, By Lestir Srepuen. 
2. Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurron 
3. W. M. Thackeray. By Antuony TROLLoPE. 
Vi. 
LOCKE. By Tuomas Fow ter, Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford. . 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Moriey. The following volumes are now 


ready: 
LOCKE. By Tuomas Fow.er. 
BYRON. By Joun Nionot. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesute Sreruxn. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Montson, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wiirtam Biaox. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.titam Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suan. 


SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcu. 
THACKERAY. By Antruony Tro..org, 


BURKE. By Joun Morey. 

MILTON. By Mark Partison. 

SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 

BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frounr. 

CHAUCER. By Apo-puus Wi.tiam Warp. 

COWPER. By Gotpwiny Sairu. 

ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesute Sreruen. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Missing. By Mary Crom. Hay. 20 cents. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 
Them. By Josuru Harton. 15 cents. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crank Russes.. 10 cts. 
JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 
Lord Brackenbury. By Ameuia B. Epwarps, 15 cts, 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvuzt W. Baxer. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuan es Dioxens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By WitttaM 
Brack. Illustrated by W. Smart. 12mo, Cloth, 
$125. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
10 cents. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 ceuts, 
Clear Shining after Rain. “By C.G@. Hamitton. 15 cts. 
George Bailey. By Outvex Oxpnoy. $1 00. 
Cross Purposes. By Crorta Finptay. 10 cents. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuartrs 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuarves Kinestey. 15 cents. 
e@ Hasrer & Beornens will send any of the abov 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of th 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


The most reliable House for Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids. RRASENE, Crewel, &c. 


aay” 3c. for Samples and Price-List. —@e 








h Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
$72 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
Silver Chromos, lc. W. Moore, Brockport, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland,Maine, 








Also, Complete . 
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DESIGNS FOR PLAQUES TO COMMEMORATE THE PRESENT PRE-RAPHAELITE STYLES OF BONNETS. 


These unique designs illustrate a favorite maxim of Ruskin, “ Fitness is the first element of beauty.” 

Mrs. Neverathome’s coiffure appropriately consists of a setting hen, soft and fluffy. 

The hat that is truest to nature is that of Miss Poo*C*, composed of the whitest and fleeciest of Angora fur, 
with one tiny paw encircling the head, and terminating in golden claws. 

Miss Just Graduate wears Minerva’s owl, suggestive of midnight and wisdom, 


FACETIZ. 


Apropos of Meissonier, the great French painter, the 
following incident came to the surface recently, dur- 
ing a conversation upon antiquities and bric-d-brac: 
They have at Poissy an ardent “ collector,” a lady who 
adores ceramics, Delft-ware, old tapestry, and ‘all that 
sort of thing. She went one day to Meissonier pére, 
and asked him to sell her the iron railing which in- 
closes the burial-plot of his ancestors. “It was so 
curious, so antique, had such an expression,” she re- 
marked enthusiastically, “and would make such an 
interesting addition to her collection.” 


——_—_———. 
Fors or Teireram To your SHormaker—Make me 
another pair exactly like my last. 


ccipapntillaniaen 
The only difference between a pig making a glatton 
of itself, and a man making a pig of himself, is that 
the pig at some future day will be cured. 








Bany Wavs.—Wash a baby up clean, and dress him 
up very-pretty, and he will resist all advances with a 
most superlative crossness; but let him eat molasses 
and gingerbread, and fool around a coal-scuttle for 
half an hour, and he will nestle his dear little dirty 
face close up to your clean shirt front, and be just the 
lovingest, cunningest little rascal in all the world. 


~~» 
The iron horse has but one ear—the engineer. 


———_—~—_— 
JUST HIS LUCK, 

Fonp Sister. “ Now don’t fret, dear, just because 
your cousin Freddy’s sick and can’t go to school with 
you. He'll get well again by-and-by.” 

Amuittiovs Brotuer. ‘Don’t care whether he gets 
well or not. Only I was lowest boy in the class all 
one half. Then I gets up one, and Freddy stuck last 
of all. Now he’s gone, and it’s awful hard to be last 
again.” 


= | 


ISAAC CALLS ON THE BARON FOR HIS LITTLE BILL; THE BARON INSISTS ON DRAWING A FEW OF HIS 
Teer sy way or REceErPT. 











One should hear Miss Spiritu*L quote, to realize how well her hat suits her intellectual style. 


She thinks 


New York ladies “‘too material” ; and the bird that forms her hat is all head and wings, without the slightest 


pretense of a bod 


It is suggested that these designs would also serve for a decorative art screen peculiarly adapted to a wedding 


present, the brass chains and the oak being so symbolic. 


An Iowa farmer says, “ We raise four hundred bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre here, which would be a big 
thing if we didn’t raise insects enough to eat’em all up.” 

—_——~—_————_ 
THE BETROTHED. 
Exper Sister. ‘ You should make friends again. It 


is absurd for an engaged pair to quarrel. 
Lavra. “ Well, then, let Edgar say the first word.” 
Epaar (with @ lively recollection of the recent tif). 
“ Yes, so long as you have the last, you don’t care.” 





PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
Con (who has written an incendiary letter to his land- 
lord). ‘‘ There, that ‘ll settle the riptile.” 
Mixer. “Be the powers! but. you've signed it with 
yer own name, and a post card too!” 
Con. “Shure and the native honor of the officials 
will protict me. Haven’t I marked it private %” 


Waa” 





A MODEST REQUEST. 

Mary. “Oh, if you please, ma’ant, the young person 
next door, her sister's husband’s cousin, ma’am, is 
down below, and he says. would you have any objec- 
tion to me calling the young person over the wall, 
‘cause followers ain’t allowed at her place ?” 

—~.—>—_——— 


.What does Sara Bernhardt live on ?—French réles, 
———_————- 

“That is probably the oldest piece of furniture in 
England,” said a collector of antique curiosities to a 
friend, pointing to a venerable-looking table as he 
spoke. 

“ How old is it?” asked the friend, 

“Nearly four hundred years.” 

“Pshaw! that is nothing. I have an Arabic table 
over two thousand years old.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Yes; the multiplication table.” 
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A LITTLE FRIENDLY GAME, CALLED A “ PAssaGe oF ARMS,” BUT MORE DANGEROUS THAN 
Lawn Tennis. 








Tie jeavovs HusBanp PROVIDES A SNUG LITTLE CHAMBER FOR HIS LADY, WARRANTED TO STOP ALL 
FUTURE FLIRTING. 





Tue Kinp-HEARTED ‘TAx-GATHERER GRANTING HOopGE FIVE MINUTES TO Pay, oR BE HANGED. 
PHASES OF SOCIAL LIFE IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS, 





